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Christmas Plays and Pageants Suitable for 
Liberal Churches 


L. Griswold Williams 


In the liberal church the Christmas story 
may be taken for art or for ethics; surely 
not for literal fact. In giving it dramatic 
presentation either on a stage or in the 
chancel, the story may be used in any of its 
varied ancient or medieval forms, and set 
forth with all possible art, as a vizualization 
of a poem, leaving the interpretation of 
the allegory to the spectators. Or any of 
the old or new tales based on the ethical 
implications of the Nativity and the effect 
of the Christmas spirit on human lives may 
be translated in representational terms. 
Material which seeks to authenticate the 
miraculous elements in the legends, or give 
validity to sectarian dogmas, is ruled out. 

With these principles in mind a great 
many plays have been examined, of which 
the following may be commended. Much 
material, although conforming to the gen- 
eral principles above, was discarded be- 
cause of inferior literary quality or dramatic 
workmanship. 


Plays Suitable for Stage or Chancel 


“The Lost Star,” a pageant fantasy of 
the first Christmas, Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son, 85 cents, Fitzgerald Publishing Co., 
18 Vesey Street, New York. Greed and 
hate vanquished by unselfishness and for- 
giveness in the heart of the younger of the 
Magi. Oriental costumes, nine men, five 
women. Four scenes, ending with a 
Nativity tableau. May be done on draped 
stage, or chancel, with movable cardboard 
scenic units. Playing time about 45 min- 
utes. One long part; others not long. 
Scenes tied together with music. No 
royalty. 

“The Empty Room,” a drama of the 
first Christmas, Dorothy Clarke Wilson, 
35 cents, Walter Baker Company, 178 
Tremont St., Boston. The greedy inn- 
keeper is convinced of the value of the 
Christian virtues through his own hard 
experience, with the aid of a few minor 
miracles. Oriental costumes. Four men, 
three women. Better suited to stage than 
chancel. Simple interior set, or drapes. 
About forty minutes. No royalty. 

“Christmas Destiny,’’ Dorothy C. Allan, 
Baker Company, 85 cents. A vagrant 
passer-by influences a man and wife, fleeing 
the consequences of a false step, to remain 
and face the penalty. The main action, 
which can be done with table and few 
chairs in the chancel, is framed in a pro- 
logue of allegory with Life, Death and 
Sleep. Modern and draped costumes. 
Five men, three women; five of parts are 
brief. Playing time, half hour. No 
royalty. Christmas mood and Christian 
virtues predominate. 

“Where Love Is,” the story by Tolstoy. 
There are several versions of this appealing 
tale of the poor shoemaker who enter- 


tained the Christ unawares; it may be done 
simply with tables and chairs in the chan- 
cel, or more elaborately on the stage. 
French has a $5.00 royalty version; others 
non-royalty. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,” Elizabeth 
McFadden, 35 cents, Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York. The gift of the 
little boy who stayed behind to do a 
charitable deed causes the long-silent 
chimes to ring where costlier gifts had 
failed. A simple cottage set, which gives 
way to a vision of the altar of the cathe- 
dral, may be achieved in the chancel with 
simple screens and light effects, or on a 
stage. Four speaking parts: one man, one 
woman, two boys; six or eight in vision 
pantomime, music accompaniment. Medi- 
eval costumes. Royalty, $5.00. 


Stage Plays 


“Mimi Lights the Candle,” Edith Isham 
Coulter, 30 cents, Samuel French. The 
“‘where love is” theme: a kind Cinderella 
transforms several warped lives. Simple 
living room set. Four women, four girls, 
one boy. Thirty minutes. No royalty. 

“Fiat Lux,’’ a modern mystery play, 
Faith Vilas, 35 cents, Samuel French. A 
hard and bitter old man opens his heart at: 
Christmas time, through the effect of a 
miracle—or a dream. Simple cottage set, 
night lighting effects. Three men, one 
girl, and choir children. Modern costumes.. 
No royalty. - 

“Guppy’s Folks,’ Paul Moffett, 35 
cents, Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. A Christmas 
comedy for boys, with a bit of pathos in 
the boy who wanted “‘folks’’ so badly that 
he invented them. Simple interior of 
boys’ school study room. Two young 
men, four boys. Twenty-five minutes. 
No royalty. 

Where a good stage and lighting equip- 
ment is available, ‘““The Legend of the 
Juggler” (Camille Watson, Samuel French, 
30 cents) is worth attempting. It is the 
familiar legend of the juggler who was 
blessed, although he could do nothing but 
his tricks for the Virgin, yet did them from 
his heart. An arched setting in which 


. various scenic units are placed for interior 


or exterior scenes. Time, one and one-half 
hours. Reader, five men, one woman, and 
extras as monks, townspeople, ete. Medi- 
eval costumes. Musical interludes, ete. 
Royalty $5.00. 

For a jolly pantomime which may be 
done on an open platform or on a stage, 
use “Seven Gifts,’ by Stuart Walker. 
Medium-sized cast. Fantastic and me- 
dieval costumes. Suitable for young or 
old; splendid for community Christmas 
festivities. 

(Continued on page 1469) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The New Deal Victory 


HE people of the United States, who turned Her- 
bert Hoover out two years ago, a scapegoat for 
their own sins and follies, have given his suc- 

cessor an overwhelming vote of confidence. The 

mingled gentleness and firmness, courage and caution, 
insight and humility, which endear Franklin Roosevelt 

to the people, are responsible for the result. From a 

conservative Democratic standpoint the victory is 

too overwhelming. It gives the President too many 
wild men to handle. From a progressive Republican 
standpoint, it is not an unmixed calamity. The coun- 

try has moved past the stage when the Henry P. 

Fletcher type of mind can be of much value. 

While partisanship would make us chuckle over 
the blow to the Republican machine in Pennsylvania, 
sober sense makes us regret the loss of intelligent op- 
position represented by the able Senator Reed. 
However, we cannot feel the same about Robinson of 
Indiana or Fess of Ohio. 

We are glad to see Cutting of New Mexico 
win, for, while we can not accept all of his views, 
we are of the opinion that the country needs him. 

The defeat of Governor Ritchie of Maryland was 
almost tragic, because it was brought about largely by 
the people of the Eastern Shore who resented his 
sending troops to stop lynchings. 

Naturally, in our own state of New York we re- 
joice over the victory of a clean, capable man for 
Governor. Herbert Lehman is a worthy successor 
of the great Governors Smith and Roosevelt. His 
opponent, a respected Park Commissioner of New 
York and a dear personal friend of former Governor 
Smith, seemed to lose his head at the prospect of high 
office, and made personal attacks on Governor Lehman 
and on members of his administration which reacted. 
It was, however, the record of the Governor and his 
friendship for Roosevelt which elected him with a 
plurality of over 800,000. 

The cold, sober fact that Copeland could get 
just as great a plurality for United States Senator 
would temper our rejoicing about Lehman, if we did 
not remember what it was that the Republicans set 
up against him to be knocked down. The Socialist, 
Norman Thomas, was the one competent man running 
for Senator in the Empire State, and we voted for 
him. 


Though the daughter of Mr. Curley, “‘the new 
first lady of Massachusetts,’ as some of the news- 
papers call her, gave out an interview in which she 
asserted that her father’s noble personal qualities, and 
not the New Deal, gave him his plurality, the obvious 
fact is that the New Deal vote elected him. He knew 
that it was his one strong card to play, and he played 
it. He had nothing to say about his own record, 
highly vulnerable as mayor, nothing about the business 
of the state, but he made Roosevelt the issue and 
won, although he ran 200,000 votes behind the candi- 
date for Senator. Though the election of Curley is a 
calamity, it is not a catastrophe. More catastrophic 
from our standpoint is the support of Curley by men 
like Kirtley Mather of Harvard. That goes to show 
that men can write noble books on science searching 
for God, and do some curious sidestepping in the search 
for decency in free government. 

Poor old Massachusetts! There she stands! 
She makes legal betting on horse racing and dog racing, 
and gives a boost to a form of gambling which is as 
great an evil as booze. 

And poor California, there she stands, too, with 
nothing to do but to send Hiram Johnson to the 
Senate, and no choice for Governor except between 
the impossible Sinclair and the Old Guard Merriam. 

Having thus paved the way for a thousand or 
more caustic reactions, we pass on to our logical con- 
clusion: 

It is a good thing for the country to back up the 
President. In his obvious effort to promote friendly 
relations with foreign powers he has been strengthened. 
In his work for internal recovery he has been helped. 
He will need all the support he can get. The people 
are legion who think that the credit of the United 
States is inexhaustible. Even if he did not have 
brains enough to see it, sheer necessity would compel 
him to draw the purse-strings. Thousands who have 
no business on the relief rolls have got to be pried 
loose. And the special, selfish interests yelping and 
yapping around the treasury will have to be driven 
away. 

To accomplish these great results and not alienate 
his party, to go on in constructive ways, will take 
statesmanship of a high order. The country has 
said in loud clear tones, ‘“‘Push on.”’ 
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A BRIGHT AND SHINING LIGHT 


N the sordidness of the recent campaign the con- 
duct of the P. W. A. Administrator, Secretary 
Ickes, is a bright and shining light. 

He kept his lips tight closed under a barrage 
of criticism and partisan attack, lest he unconsciously 
use his public trust for partisan advantage. 

He ruthlessly turned down projects during the 
campaign when he could easily have delayed action 
until after election. 

He made the great bulk of allocations for public 
works long before the campaign started, and called 
off meetings of his committee during the campaign 
where action might give color to the charge that he 
was playing politics. 

He has had two things in mind about every pro- 
posed project: 1. Is it for the common good? 2. 
Can it be made self-liquidating? 

Secretary Ickes is an able, fearless, honest man, a 
faithful public servant, and his public works adminis- 
tration is one of the great things about the Roosevelt 
regime. 

ok * 


DISFRANCHISING THE HELPLESS 


UST what are we going to do about the insidious 
influence of government doles and payrolls on 
elections? 

We do not belong to the company of partisan 
Republicans who are bewailing the situation because 
their party is at a disadvantage. In fact, we are for 
the New Deal, with reservations. The elections went 
our way in the main. The elections in our opinion 
would have gone for Roosevelt if there had not been 
any dole or big salary list. That is, more people in 
the United States who were not receiving money 
favored Roosevelt and his policies than there were 
people who opposed him. Nevertheless, the campaign 
was sordid from start to finish. Frank Kent, long on 
The Baltumcre Sun and one of our ablest political 
writers, said after the election: “The chief appeal for 
the election of Democratic or New Deal candidates 
was on the basis of the amount of government money 
the voters had received through the administration. 
The data per district was compiled and distributed by 
the national committee, under the direction of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, who is also the 
committee chairman. No such thing as that has ever 
happened in American politics.” 

Mr. Kent points out that Republicans all over 
the country did not stand up and make a clean-cut 
issue of this money power in politics, but curried favor 
by promising that, if elected, government grants for 
their districts, in some way or other, would be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

It is a dangerous situation. It calls for drastic 
remedies. Disfranchising people on the relief list 
is just such a drastic remedy. 

The answer of some of our most thoughtful and un- 
selfish does them credit: ‘“‘What, penalize misfortune?” 
The question in that form admits of one answer only. 
It is like the assertion that “hunger is not debatable.” 
But all of us owe allegiance to a higher law—the law 
that God calls upon us to make sacrifices for the 
common good and to submit to deprivations for the 


common good. The rich must be forced to give up 
money. The capable must be forced to render service. 
If violence breaks out, the citizen must submit to a 
call to turn out and restore order. If there is no other 
way of ending the sordid rule of doles in elections and 
the unscrupulous power of cheap and vicious poli- 
ticians, then people on the relief list must submit to 
giving up their right of voting. Perhaps there is a 
better way. We shall be glad to find it out. Dis- 
franchising the unfortunate is a dread necessity at the 
best. We shall be glad to hear from the communists 
at other times, but we now flatly say no to their sug- 
gestion that communism is the answer to this problem. 

The relief rolls are padded. ‘The worst elements 
of our communities are milking the government cow. 
Borderline people who had a little self-respect left are 
losing what they had. There are enough of such 
people and they are enough of a menace to justify the 
consideration of remedies not to be thought of in 
normal times. And the cheap or venal or thoughtless 
politician is using such people, and making a mockery 
of all suffrage and citizenship. We would hurt the 
innocent helpless only to set them free. 

* * 


“TODAY’S JESUS”’ 


HE Judson Press adds another* to the series of 
one dollar books in ““Today’s Jesus,’ by the 
late C. Wallace Petty of the First Baptist 

Church, Pittsburgh. The volumes of sermons in this 
series so far have been by men totally unlike Dr. 
Petty. The authors are Beaven, president of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Abernethy of 
Washington, Principal MacNeill, our friend Seasholes, 
Fagerburg of Los Angeles, and Phillips of Cleveland. 

“Today’s Jesus” has a poor title, and is by an 
orator, and we have little use for books by orators. 
The tricks of the trade are too obvious. Oratorical 
literature is often cheap literature. But here is aman 
who was a mighty power in the pulpit, who died in 
harness at the age of forty-eight. And here is a man 
of culture and scholarship known to all of us, Justin 
Wroe Nixon, who loved the man and thought it worth 
his while to help bring out this book and to write a 
beautiful introduction for it. And this is what Nixon 
wrote of Petty: 

“How much he gave us. An eager mind, a 
boyish spirit that never lost its enthusiasm, a dis- 
position attuned to mirth, a loyalty that never 
dreamed of not standing by, a wistfulness that made 
his life a spiritual quest, a kindliness that betokened 
an inward gentleness—all were of the nature that he 
shared so generously in the intimacies of friendship. 
And when he spoke, we listened because we loved. A 
secret here of effective preaching to the end of time.” 

There are ten sermons in this volume. Some of 
the subjects are: ‘‘The Contemporary Religious 
Scene,” “The New Skepticism,” ‘Changed Men 
Change the World,” ‘Poise in the Face of Panic,’’ and 
““A Moral Equivalent for Bigotry.” 

The scholars among us who tell us that they 
never read sermons for fear of plagiarizing uncon- 


*Today’s Jesus. 
Justin Wroe Nixon. 
$1.00. 


By Carl Wallace Petty. Introduction by 
The Judson Press: Philadelphia. Price 
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sciously, had better stay away from Petty. That 
sentence about “‘a cross and a crucible” that we quoted 
a week ago, is an example of how they stick to the 
mind. 

But none of us need fear to take up this volume 
because we are tired of “old straw.’ Petty is on the 
Fosdick platform. He often quotes Fosdick, but he 
has an emphasis all his own. 

Yes, he is an orator. We could stand a few 
more like him in all of our churches. 


eu ak 


AN OLD BIBLE GOES HOME 


HEN Samuel Armin Davis was minister of 
the Universalist church in Bethel, Vermont, 
eighty years ago, a large pulpit Bible came 

into his possession. An inscription on the cover reads: 
“Bethel Universalist Church. Presented by the La- 
dies.”’ The fly leaf, which might tell how Mr. Davis 
happened to have it, is gone. 

For long years the Bible has been in Hartford, 
Conn., where Mr. Davis died in 1897. Of his ten 
daughters, five lived on in the Hartford home after 
his death—dropping away one by one until the last 
child, Marion Davis, died on October 3 at the age of 
seventy-six. She left directions to have the old Bible 
sent back to the church in Bethel. 

On Sunday, October 28, two granddaughters of 
Mr. Davis, Miss Florence I. Adams of The Christian 
Leader staff, and Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., who had motored to Bethel from Boston, 
carried the old volume to the church, where the Rev. 
Will C. Harvey took charge of it. 

It was a remarkable family—this family of the old 
preacher. It contradicted flatly the common as- 
sumption that ministers’ families grow up with slight 
use for the church. A tenacious but intelligent affec- 
tion for the Universalist fellowship characterized 
all of them, and the strain does not run out in the 
later generations. From the Pacific to the Atlantic 


their influence is felt. 
* K 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PASTOR 
EMERITUS 


E have served now for some years as a pastor 
emeritus, and we feel moved to ask ourselves 
whether it is a useful office or one that should 

be abolished. 

An emeritus is not necessarily a pastor. He may 
be a college professor, a principal or president of an 
institution, or any professional man who has occupied 

a position in charge of some work or parts of work and 
who lays down the duties but who keeps something of 
the title, the dignity, and the standing of the office. 

Usually after years of service a board of trustees 
of a college or church says to a man in substance: “We 
accept your decision to stop active work in this posi- 
tion, but we cannot let you go altogether. We want 
to emphasize the honor in which we hold you, and the 
love that binds us together. We now make you an 
officer emeritus.” 

Sometimes the pastor or professor emeritus 
draws a small salary. More frequently he does not. 

Now there are possibilities of great happiness 
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and usefulness in a relationship of this kind, and there 
are possibilities of trouble. 

If a man who has held a position in a church or 
college and who retires, sticks around and interferes, 
whether he be emeritus or merely unofficial nuisance, 
there are possibilities of several kinds of trouble. 

We who are emeriti naturally like the way in 
which we ourselves do things today and did things in 
the past. We should be pleased to have our succes- 
sors honor us by doing as we have done. But we need 
to remember that the man who is most likely to fail 
completely is the man who resembles a beloved former 
incumbent, and that the man who is most likely to 
succeed is the man who is so different that compari- 
sons are difficult or impossible. 

The mere detail of an emeritus moving away from 
the community is not so vital. Usually it is safer for 
an emeritus to live overseas or across the continent, 
but if a man starts out to make trouble, his persist- 
ence can overleap all barriers. 

The one thing that we who are emeritus must 
never permit ourselves to do is to try to run our for- 
mer parish or college job. We are not on the shelf 
if we are emeritus, and we have a right to our ideas, 
but it is a ticklish thing to project those ideas into the 
situation that we once occupied. Parties are easily 
formed. The one thing laid upon us as a primary 
duty in the office of emeritus is not to let parties be 
formed about our successor. Rather we are in a posi- 
tion peculiarly favorable for helping him. Some 
people will take from us what they will not take from 
him. We can clear away misunderstandings, smooth 
out difficulties. 

If with all the Christian grace and tact that we 
can muster, we find trouble showing up and centering 
about us, then we should think of ourselves as the eye 
or the hand in the discourse of Jesus. Cut the tie. 
Eliminate the source of trouble. We should take 
ourselves out of the situation. 

The beautiful thing about an emeritus relation, 
or any relationship where love is involved, is that the 
more vital the love becomes for our successor, the more 
power there seems to be in the love for us. Any 
jealousy that we find springing up within us we should 
know is irrational as well as morally wrong. 

While now and then we find an emeritus running 
around whom we should like to throw and hog-tie, we 
know ourselves to be a useful incumbent in such a 
position. The position therefore should not be 
abolished. Let all emeriti be such as we are, say we. 

True, this stave may seem inconsistent with 
what we were singing earlier in this tuneful editorial, 
but we want no consistency that interferes with our 
freedom of action. 

Let ministers expect successors to be different. 
Let brother emeriti be as we. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


An educated Jew once said to Dean Inge, “In 
our religion repentance means not ‘Grieve’ but 
oe bs h) 

urn. 


“We do not stand,” says Ward Brigham Senior 
“at the last ditch of liberalism.” 
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The Unreality of Social Realism 


Elmo A. Robinson 


HE article “Realism and Liberalism,” by my 
friend Robert Whitaker, in the Leader for 
October 20, interests me, as do all of his es- 
says and addresses. But it brings to a focus 

certain doubts concerning the soundness of his position 
which are always aroused by the philosophy which he 
so cogently represents. These doubts do not touch his 
main points: the relation of editor to contributor, the 
description of the difference between radical and lib- 
eral, or the idea of the radical for intellectual climate 
vs. the liberal for pleasant company. Rather do they 
have to do with his underlying presuppositions. 

“Man is neither the rational nor the moral creature 
of our ideologies,’ we are told. Morals and reason 
have to give place as causal factors in human behavior 
to material conditions. If this is true, why then 
should Robert Whitaker take such pains to write so 
reasonably? Why should he trouble himself to appeal 
to the intelligence of the Universalist denomination by 
means of such logically convincing articles as fre- 
quently appear from his pen? Unless he is paid at a 
higher rate than I for his contributions, his material 
welfare cannot be greatly improved by such activi- 
ties. 

If his assertion is true, why does he plead the 
cause of communism with such evangelical fervor, as 
he did a few weeks ago in Palo Alto when campaigning 
for Leo Gallagher? Why should he care if injustice 
is abroad in the land? Why should he not turn his 
talents to writing stories for the Police Gazetie and let 
the social revolution go hang? There is more money 
to be made that way. 

Robert Whitaker says that man is not a moral 
and rational creature. But Robert Whitaker acts in a 
highly moral and rational fashion himself. He acts 
as if he expects to find a similar nature in others. 
When he speaks, he seems to be appealing to my con- 
science. When he writes he seems to be trying to 
convince Will Harvey up in Vermont, and Harold 
Niles in Connecticut, and all the rest of us, that there 
is something wrong with our thinking. He seems to 
imply that his thinking and his ideals can change our 
thinking and our ideals, and that our thinking and our 
ideals can change the course of the world’s history. 
His own conduct disproves his theory. If he wishes 
us to believe what he says rather than what he does, 
let him voluntarily cease writing and cease speaking, 
and let him seat himself upon the hills above Los 
Gatos, there passively to await the coming of the 
revolution. 

I know that there is a reply to what I have just 
been saying, and so I will make that reply myself. 
For many years I have been puzzled by this incon- 
sistency between the theory and the practice of the 
Marxians. Two recent books on the philosophy of 
Marx offer an apparent explanation. If I am wrong 
I wish that others who have read more widely would 
put the matter correctly. 

First, it should be made clear that there is no 
necessary association between the materialism of the 
communist and the naturalistic materialism of nine- 


teenth-century science. Economic materialism has 
nothing to do with “matter” as the laboratory scien- 
tist defines matter. The number and nature of the 
parts into which the physicist may ultimately split 
the atom, the number of genes which the biologist 
may succeed in observing on the chromosome, have 
no significant bearing upon the thesis of communist 
dialectics. The communist, as such, is no more con- 
cerned with such matters. (aside from their techno- 
logical results) than he is with theology. His theory 
need not have been labeled materialism at all. It 
might just as accurately be called economic idealism. 

The materialism to which Robert Whitaker refers 
is the social-economic situation in which every in- 
dividual finds himself. The follower of Marx contends 
that this economic system is fixed and objective, a 
brute fact just as the solar system is. No matter how 
much we moralize and use our reason we cannot, 
merely by pious or rational thinking, change the laws 
either of the solar system or the economic system. 
But if our thanking 1s properly related to those laws, there 
are things which can be done. Whitaker’s figure of 
speech is that progress comes when God and Moses 
join forces. Exactly! God is here the name for ob- 
jective reality, as Moses is for man. By creative in- 
genuity in connection with the natural law man has 
learned to fly. By creative ingenuity in connection 
with the laws of social behavior man can create a new 
type of society. Airplanes were not “‘inevitable,” they 
could not have appeared without the rational activity 
on man’s part. Neither is the communist state in- 
evitable except as men wish it and work for it by means 
wisely chosen with reference to the objective facts. 
Put in this fashion communism makes sense. De- 
scribed as realistic inevitability, advancing like fate 
upon a race in which neither logic nor ethics counts, 
it is nonsense. 

But even so [ still wonder a bit. Is the realism 
of the radical in advance of the confusion of the lib- 
eral, as Whitaker says? What does he mean by its 
being ‘‘in advance?”” What is his measuring stick? 
Apparently he claims that his theory is truer and that 
liberalism is less true, or relatively false. But what 


‘does it mean to say that a theory is true? There are 


the three familiar possibilities. (1) To claim that 
social realism is true may be a pragmatic statement. 
It may be a claim that it works better. But the im- 
passioned communist talks as though he meant much 
more than this. And if this is what he means, his 
assertion stands unproved. It works in Russia; 
it has so far largely failed elsewhere. It does not give 
a formula for accurate prediction of the social future. 
(2) To claim that realism is true may mean that it is 
a more rationally coherent theory. But since the 
importance of rationality is denied, such a claim would 
be absurd. (3) It may mean that realism as a theory 
agrees with the facts, that the ideas in Whitaker’s 
mind correspond to the facts of the objective world. 
But this is to talk in the language of that philosophical 
idealism which is abhorrent to the Marxist. 

What can a communist mean when he asserts 
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that his realism is true, or that it is in advance of some 
other theory? On the basis of his own philosophy does 
it mean anything? How does he know that com- 
munism is not just one more ideology? How does he 
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know that it is not just one more rationalization? 
And if he can show that it is rational rather than ra- 
tionalization, why should he find any satisfaction 
in that, as long as reason is impotent? 


Universalism to Date---I 


Its Ancient and Its Modern Meaning 
Sheldon Christian 


O religion goes on without change; for change 
is the life-blood of any movement, and any 
religion which does not change with the 
times, if only in such perhaps insignificant 

ways as shall meet particular needs as they arise, 
fails to reach and keep its adherents. A certain great 
Christian sect, one of whose great publicity assets is 
the contention that it has never changed, is, on the 
contrary, no more like the church of any of its earlier 
periods than we are like the infants, or children, we 
once were. One of the laws of life is growth; and 
growth means change, and, in time, decay; and the 
way the life of an institution is extended is the same 
as that found in animal life—the reproduction of off- 
spring, which shall continue the life of the parent— 
the building up of new departments, the taking in of 
new thoughts, and the going into new fields of ac- 
tivity. Universalism, as an organized faith, has not 
escaped the law of life itself, that to live is to change; 
and, for that reason, I should like to give in one ser- 
mon, if I can, the essence of the history of the prin- 
ciples of Universalism, tracing it from olden times 
down—or up—to today. 

Universalists believe that their faith is rooted 
in the very beginnings of the Bible itself. The de- 
velopment of religious thought revealed in the Bible 
indicates a progressive revelation of the truth about 
God; and God, who to Moses is the God of a particular 
group of people, becomes, in the vision of the apostle 
Paul, the God of all mankind—a wniversal God. 
Universalists differ from others in a peculiar respect. 
While the members of each denomination may say 
that only those who have complied with certain regu- 
lations are ‘“‘saved”’ (and of course the members of 
each particular denomination have so complied), 
Universalists say, not only that they hope Universalists 
will be saved, but also that all will be saved, at some 
time and in some way. And the Universalist believes 
that this view is the truest of the truths to be found 
in the Bible. 

The early Universalist divines in America spent 
much of their energies in confuting the orthodox with 
passages from the scriptures which would answer ef- 
fectively those which the orthodox were using against 
the doctrine of universal salvation. Let me add here, 
however, that even if universal salvation were not the 
evident intent of the scriptures, we should be universal 
salvationists none the less, and should take the liberty 
of considering ourselves the ‘‘supplementors” of the 
revelation to be found in the Bible; but we believe we 
do find it there; and we believe that this is one of the 
major truths there revealed. 

It happens that not only do we of today, like 
our predecessors in the faith, believe that universal 


salvation was the teaching of the Bible taken as a 
whole, it is a historical fact that it was also the common 
belief of the majority of the early Christians. We are 
told that during the early centuries of Christianity, of 
the six Christian theological schools in existence, 
“four ... . taught the Universalist idea of destiny; 
one taught annihilation of the wicked; and one taught 
endless misery.”’ (Fisher: ‘Brief History of the Uni- 
versalist Church.”) Christianity then was Univer- 
salistic in its first centuries—in the centuries, it is 
interesting and significant to note, nearest the Christ. 
The Church, busy with organizing its wealth and 
power, and slowly formulating its doctrines with a 
view to the material welfare of the institution, did not 
get to the doctrine of universal salvation until 500 
years of Christianity had elapsed. In the year 544 
A. D., it was condemned as heretical by a local ecu- 
menical council ordered called by the great Emperor 
Justinian. 

It is easy to see why such a doctrine as that of 
the universal salvation of all souls should be con- 
demned. The secular princes asked themselves: “If 
everyone thinks he is to be saved, at some time and in 
some way, how are we, the rulers of the people, going 
to make them live orderly lives, be subservient and 
obedient subjects, and take what little we are pleased 
to give them?” And the princes of the Church asked 
themselves: “If everyone believes that all will be 
saved, how are we going to make them come to church? 
How are we going to retain our power over them? 
We must make them believe that they are dependent 
upon us, of the church, for their entrance into heaven. 
But we will lose our grip on the people if they are al- 
lowed to believe in this doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. If it zs true, they will be saved anyway, and no 
harm will be done; but if this belief becomes common, 
and people get to thinking about it, there may be 
no church, and we shall have to go to work to earn our 
living.’ And of course that wouldn’t do at all. In 
the year 544 A. D., therefore, the doctrine of universal 
salvation was declared heretical, although for some 
five hundred years it had been good enough for the 
Christian Church. 

It is interesting to note that after this doctrine 
was made anathema, there were one thousand years 
of darkness—and the Middle Ages closed down upon 
Europe. ‘The Church passed from the shaping 
thought of (the) Greek spirit, and came under the in- 
fluenee of the hard, mechanical Roman temper. 
God was (become) simply an almighty Caesar, ruling 
this world from his throne in the sky, (and) sending his 
rebellious subjects to an awful, endless prison, out of 
sight and out of mind forever.’ (Fisher.) In certain 
cases it was possible, of course, by the payment of 
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sufficient money, to buy a soul out of misery; and this 
helped. This reign of fear lasted until the eighteenth 
century. 

The doctrine of universal salvation, which had 
been officially driven underground in the year 544, 
however, had often been in the minds and writings of 
men ever since that time; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it began to reassert itself strongly, all the more 
because, among the majority of Protestant Christians, 
there existed hideous detailed portraitures of the 
vindictive nature of a vengeful God. People seemed 
to have lost sight of the middle of the Bible, and to 
have taken hold of both “ends.’’? The one end was 
but the beginnings of the revelation, its first stages— 

the literalistic laws of Moses; and religious life had 
now degenerated into observing the letter of the Mosaic 
law. Religion was of such a nature that it encouraged 
obedience to the letter, and ignorance of the spirit, 
of the law. The other end of the revelation was the 
writings of St. Paul. However great may be the 
writings of this apostle, they are not necessarily the 
teachings of Jesus himself; and many thinking people 
were shrewd enough to realize that in this fear-inspir- 
ing religion, the “meat” itself was missing. The dis- 
ciples once said to Jesus, ‘“Master, eat.”’ “But he 
said unto them, ‘I have meat to eat that ye know not 
of.’”’ (John 4:31, 32.) The meat that Jesus knew, 
and that was Jesus, in a sense, was not in the club 
sandwich. Jesus himself—he who stands at the pin- 
nacle of the ascending scale of the prophets, and whose 
teachings all them that followed him were to revere— 
he had become a mere mechanical cog in the religious 
machine of damnation. But many thinking people, 
among all the others, began to remember that Jesus 
had taught of God as a loving Father. He had taught 
us to love our neighbors as ourselves. He had taught 
us to turn the other cheek, and to forgive, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven times. Was it reason- 
able, then, that men should be expected to be so god- 
like as to forgive, and punish with love, and that God 
should be expected to be so man-like as to condemn 
all but a select few to eternal torment? Or even to 
condemn the weak and the wayward to eternal tor- 
ment? With such thoughts as these, many men and 
women went about their lives, just as many before 
them had thought their own thoughts about this 
matter, ever since the year 544, when the belief had 
been officially declared heretical. 

“Gospel” means ‘“‘glad tidings;’’ but where were 
the glad tidings in hearing that God had condemned 
all but a select few to eternal damnation, or that all 
sinners would be condemned to everlasting punish- 
ment? Where were the glad tidings in hearing that, 
even if one were oneself among those elected, there 
were millions of others who were doomed? Where, 
in fact, were the glad tidings in hearing that such a 
place as Hell existed at all, where so many were sup- 
posed already to be suffering? This was no ‘‘Gospel!”’ 
These were no “glad tidings!’ But to believe that 
God was of the nature of Love; that, even as He had 
created us and we were the work of His hands, so, like 
a good shepherd, He would let not a single one of us 
perish, but that in the mysteries of His own Being and 
divine Plan, he would bring us all, in some way and at 
some time, into final harmony with Him—this indeed 
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was Gospel—these indeed were glad tidings! And these 
glad tidings were embraced by many individuals in 
America in the seventeen hundreds. 

When John Murray, whom we regard as the 
father of the Universalist Church, came to this country 
in 1770, he was welcomed into the churches of the 
Dunkers, the Mystics, the Moravians, the Congrega- 
tionalists, and the Episcopalians; for in these sects 
there were to be found many who believed secretly 
in universal salvation. After the coming of John 
Murray, those believing in universal salvation slowly 
made themselves vocal, and organized themselves 
into a church; and Murray, the father of the church, 
was in due time succeeded by Hosea Ballou, the father 
of our theology. : 

As the Universalist Church developed in strength 
and acquired stature as an organized sect, and as her 
great preachers and thinkers again thought through 
the problems that had always been raised by the an- 
cient belief in the universal salvation of all men, a 
number of varying interpretations of the doctrine also 
developed; and certain other religious convictions, as 
well, were incorporated into the Universalist faith. 
In 1808, therefore, when the New England Universal- 
ist societies met in convention at Winchester, N. H., 
they voted to accept as official that beautiful profes- 
sion of faith known as the Winchester Profession of 
Faith. I shall take the liberty of reminding you of its 
exact phraseology: 


Art I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of 
the character of God, and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind. 

Art. II. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesss Christ by one 
Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore the whole 
family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

Art. III. We believe that holiness and true hap- 
piness are inseparably connected; and that believers 
ought to be careful to maintain order and practice good 
works; for these things are good and profitable unto 
men. 


In 1899, the “essential principles’ of the Univer- 
salist faith were accepted; and these are: 

The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The spiritual authority and leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation of God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

The final harmony of all souls with God. 

But it is stipulated that ‘neither this nor any 
other precise form of words is required as a condition 
of fellowship provided always that the principles 

. stated be professed.” 

This was in 1899. Since then we have been 
through the World War, and the post-war period of 
moral let-down. We have suffered business and 
spiritual depression; and, although we may not have 
arrived at the greater truths which we thought a few 
years ago were just in the offing, many among our 
members have been unable to accept the Universalism 
which we have thus far been considering. 

God Himself, for example, is thought by some 
modern Universalists to be the product of the infancy 
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of man’s collective life. This consideration seems to 
them to be enough to condemn the belief in God, out 
of hand. Those who are of this belief are usually 
rather sterile persons, and manifest a disproportionate 
interest in what they speak reverently of as ‘“‘psychol- 
ogy.” Jesus, many believe, is only one of several 
great “sons” of God; or but one of the “saviours”’ of 
mankind. Others would go farther, and say that we 
ought not even to attempt to try to follow the leader- 
ship and spiritual authority of Jesus, because he be- 
lieved the end of the world to be coming shortly; 
and since all his teachings were with this brevity of 
time in view, they are of no value to us, who have to 
think of living in terms of a whole life-time. Further- 
more, these men say, Jesus taught a pacifistic behavior, 
which may have been good advice to a craven nation, 
trembling under the eagles of the Roman Empire, 
but which has no appeal to us today. They will 
point out the inconsistency between a big man of 
industry, in our modern day, going to church Sunday 
morning and listening to a sermon on brotherly love, 
and then going to his office on Monday morning to 
inaugurate a ruthless campaign to smash a competitor, 
or giving an order to let go a great number of em- 
ployees and make the remainder do their work at the 
same wage or less, the extra profits on which he had 
figured out neatly while the minister was praying, 
the day before. Many of these men, moreover, are 
not in sympathy with the present social order, and 
believe that it is an immoral one and one that ought 
not to be tolerated. They say that the church is but 
the puppet of the-controllers of the present social 
order, and that wherever a true minister rears his 
head to question the present social system, that head 
goes down under the axe of the men of industry who 
control the churches through their superior buying 
power. A church like this, they say, should be itself 
cut down, for it is a menace to the building of a better 
society, in that it teaches men to obey their present 
masters and to be slaves. Rather, they say, should 
foree be met with force: men should display a militant 
spirit, not a craven one, and should fight vigorously 
the evils in the present social system, and give the 
common enemy of the common man no quarter. To 
these rather extreme, it must be admitted, thinkers in 
the ranks of modern Universalism, the leadership of 
Jesus, at least as commonly taught, is of questionable 
value, therefore; and the value of the Bible itself is 
perhaps equally questioned. 

Some believe that the Bible is such a moral hodge- 
podge that anyone can take any doctrine he pleases 
out of it and can claim scriptural authority for almost 
anything he does or thinks. In the American Civil 
War, both North and South were quoting scripture to 
justify their actions. The Bible, these thinkers say, 
was written by an ancient people, who knew none of 
the things we know, and in a day that was “‘pre- 
scientific.” They say, moreover, that the Bible has 
no special claim to sanctity, and is no more holy than 
any other book. Whatever sanctity it has is to be 
given it only as it earns it by a demonstration of 
usefulness to us in the year 1934. And there are other 
writings, these thinkers say, far more useful and in- 
spired, and far more applicable, than these archaic 
words which may or may not have been correctly 


translated from a manuscript which may or may not 
have been correctly copied in the first place, and 
which may or may not mean what we think it to 
mean. The Bible, these men say also, may contain 
“a revelation” of God; but just what 7s the revelation? 
And whose conception of that revelation is correct? 

Many modern Universalists today also look askance 
at the principle of the “certainty of just retribution 
for sin.” They will tell you that the joker in that 
hand is the word “just.” What does the “just” 
retribution for sin stand for? In asking this question, 
they are only reviving the ancient controversies as to 
the details of the belief in the universal salvation of 
men—whether men are to be punished in a possible 
hereafter, and if so, how much they are to be punished; 
or whether men’s “‘just”’ retribution comes to them in 
their inevitable failure to achieve a certain spiritual 
peace and power in this life. This principle of our 
faith does not shed much light on that question; and 
as for “the final harmony of all souls with God,’’ some 
of our modern Universalists have gone a long way - 
from the convictions of our predecessors in Uni- 
versalism. 

One group of Universalists believes that this 
“final harmony of all souls” will come when the earth 
itself is literally made a kingdom of God—when all 
men shall walk humbly, and cease to war, and have 
mercy, and love and seek the will of the Father which 
is In heaven. When this has come to pass, all souls, 
they say, will truly be in harmony with God and His 
will. At the same time, some of these particular 
thinkers very considerately leave open the door to the 
possibility that there may be a true spiritual harmony 
of our souls with God in a later existence of which 
we can know something now only through certain in- 
tuitions. 

In all these diverse strands of thought we thus 
find Universalism 7 fiwx—like all things else, chang- 
ing. We find Universalism weaving itself the web 
of a new theology; but it is interesting to note that, 
after all, we are thinking no really new thoughts. The 
confident deniers of today give us no new answers. 
They deny; but their denials are themselves as old as 
the beliefs they deny. And we find we are little far- 
ther along than were some of the early .Christians, 
in many respects. because there are limitations to our 
capacities for thought. Since therefore there are so 
many diverse strands in modern Universalism, it 
may be forgiven me if I present briefly my own syn- 
thesis of these interesting problems of theology; and 
it will be understood that I am neither condemning 
any of the views which others prefer to hold, nor pre- 
tending to speak for modern Universalists in general, 
except in so far as, being a minister in this faith, ] may 
be said to represent it; but rather I shall speak only 
for myself, as one of the modern Universalists also 
seeking the Way, the Truth, and the Light. 


WAGON TRACKS 


Gertrude Ryder Bennett 
The tracks 

A wagon leaves 

Across a meadow seem 
Like lines of care upon a face 
Crown old. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XLVII. 


Keeping a Tryst 


Johannes 


get rid of liquids that might freeze, put 

up our defences against mice, take in 
bulbs, and do the many other things that every house- 
holder knows about. Other people may not have to 
do it in just our way, but they have to do it. Things 
must be made shipshape for absence, or for dampness, 
or for cold. I wish I liked better to close things up 
and to leave them. My whole genius is in opening 
them. It is arriving that I like, not going away. It 
is “hello,” not ‘‘good-by.”’ I do not mean to say 
that I want to stay at the farm always. I hate to 
leave any rooms where I have been living. Even a 
desk piled high with work seems to have some call on 
my affection. But there is a special sorrow in going 
away from beautiful hills, paths, trees, fields, and 
views, and from kindly neighbors. 

In The New York Times not long ago there was a 
poem by Rachel Currey Day called “My Tryst.” 
It expresses my feeling: 

Upon a covered bridge I have a tryst 
Where phoebes nest beneath a low-hung rafter, 
Where rain makes clear the country air, and after 
The shower a rainbow dyes the silver mist— 
A tryst to keep where once a red fox sought 
To shun me with shy wild-folk s hunted look, 
And where, from reedy shallows of a brook, 
The heron rises like a Godward thought. 


To keep a lover’s tryst I must return 
Where catbirds raise their lilac-sheltered brood; 

Where in the wood-paths Spring-sweet with crosiered fern 
The oven-bird’s call shatters the solitude. 

O vireos and tanagers, please say 

You'll keep your tryst with one too long away! 


The beautiful thing about nature is that she 
keeps the tryst. The seasons come back. The blue- 
bird arrives on time. The trees put forth their leaves. 
The grass.turns green. The golden dandelions lift 
their heads. 

It is not only in the spring, however, that birds 
keep a tryst. Only in the fall do we have a flight of 
ruby-crowned kinglets at the farm. On one of the 
last days that I was at our farm, I sat in the big 
rocking-chair by the west kitchen window, when all 
at once I was conscious that the hazel trees near by 
were just swarming with quick moving, tiny birds. 
I called the Madame, who showed me the white eye 
ring which distinguishes the ruby-crowned kinglet 
from the golden-crowned. And as I watched, one, 
darting toward another, who perhaps had offended 
him by some indiscretion, raised his rosy crest so that 
it flashed like a jewel in the sunlight. It was the one 
view perhaps in my lifetime. That is the way with 
the most precious things. But it was very near and 
brilliant, and made an image on the brain for all time. 
We expect these king. ts in the fall on their way 
south. We expect many new warblers. We expect 
a |: rge flock of white-throated sparrows. 


They always keep their tryst. They do it much 
better than we do, for they have no desks piled high 
with work to keep them away. 

The white-throats sing in the fall. That is part 
of the visit that we count on. “Peabody, peabody, 
peabody,” they say. It is soft and plaintive in the 
fall. Perhaps they too care about the places that we 
love. Perhaps they are telling us that they had 
rather stay with us all the time if it were not so cold 
in January. 

One bird kept his tryst too well. He made us 
sad. His plump body lay on the terrace—a beautiful 
male woodcock. We could only guess at the story 
that lay back of the tragedy. He died obviously from 
a collision with our house. There was one drop of 
blood at the base of his bill, but no marks of shot. 
Perhaps the great horned owl, who lives near Newel’s 
chicken farm, was after him in the dark. No blinding 
light in our house led him to destruction, although 
lights take fearful toll of migrating birds. But the 
accident gave us a chance to study as never before 
the beautiful black and white of back and head and 
the marvelous rosy color underneath. Another thing 
in nature for “‘once in a lifetime”’ is the mating song of 
the woodcock high in air. So wonderful is it that 
naturalists travel many miles and make repeated ex- 
cursions to hear it just once. I never have heard it, 
although if I had the time I probably could succeed 
in hearing it, for I know the people who know the 
times and places for these wonders. 

I started to dispose of the body, man fashion, in 
some plebeian place, but the Madame has a better 
sense of the fitness of things. ‘Dig a hole in the 
triangle,” she suggested, ‘‘under the bleeding heart.’ 
So there he rests, to go back to mother earth and may- 
be to come forth again into the air and sunshine in the 
form of an old-fashioned flower. 

“Don’t put me into any metal box,’’ said my old 
friend Frank Oliver. “I want to get back up into 
the sunshine as soon as I can.” It is ineradicable 
with some of us. Life is the reality we believe in, 
even for our bodies, which we know are dust and 
bound to go back to dust. 

There is one tryst, of course, that we all have to 
keep whether we want to or not. 

Alan Seeger put it: 


I have a rendezvous with death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with death 

When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


But some of us can add with conviction, ‘1 have 
a rendezvous with life.’”’ We can say it with all the 
more certainty because men like Alan Seeger could 
sing: 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 
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So on this day of farewell at the farm—a day 
of falling leaves, and frost-blackened plants—when 
shots echoed from hill to hill, telling us that the hunt- 
ing season was on in full blast, we looked forward to 
seeing the leaves and the flowers of another summer— 
the birds that come back from the south, the deer 
and rabbits and partridges that come through 
alive. 

I found in the back part of my desk a dirty, 
crumpled bit of paper with some lines penciled on it, 
without name or date, which express our deeper 
convictions: 


Back of every leaf 

In this brown seed so dry and hard, 

I see a flower in my dooryard. 

Yon chrysalis in winding sheet 

A butterfly all dainty sweet. 

All life is warmed by spring’s sweet breath, 
And Christ our Lord has conquered death. 


Nature keeps her tryst with us. She stands 
ready in summer and winter, by day and night, in 
city and in country. It is our own fault if we miss the 
meeting. Always she is waiting for us. I know 
lovely places that I have not seen in ten years, but 
she is there. Some of them, probably not one human 
being has visited since I was last there, but jack-in- 
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the-pulpit lifts his head every spring just the same, 
and violets put forth their flowers and the partridge 
berries turn scarlet under the brown leaves. 

The mists come up the valley and the mists go 
down the valley. Every day there is some new reve- 
lation of what the sun can do with air. The com- 
binations are the despair of the greatest artist. “Every 
picture is a subject thrown away,” said one artist, but 
Hudson added: “He has his joy none the less; it is in 
the pursuit and in the dream of capturing something 
illusive, mysterious, inexpressibly beautiful.” I, too, 
humble craftsman though I be, have my joy in trying 
to put into words a little of what meeting nature 
means, though I know how far beyond me it all is. 

It is not surprising that nature lovers are so often 
religious. They come to sense the illimitable. They 
realize the existence of powers the depth of which no 
man can fathom. They learn to rest patiently under 
what they cannot control. They feel themselves 
buoyed up and carried by the laws they discover, and 
life enriched with beauty. 

So though God to the devout is known to be 
everywhere, He is known to the nature lover often as 
one who keeps a tryst. 

_ Perhaps this shattering, dreaded end called death 
is just a blessed tryst of God. 


The Movie Outlook 


Iil. 


A Practical Program 


Fred Eastman 


eal the producers think that the Catholics, Prot- 
N9 A estants and J ews, who are working together 
¢ Bi! for better movies, are seeking only decency in 
OSS films, they think wrong. Decency is good, 
but it is not enough. It is a negative thing—the ab- 
sence of dirt and impropriety. Religious people want 
farmore. They want honest pictures, sincere pictures, 
great pictures. They want freedom for the motion 
picture art to develop in the service of all the people. 
They want America’s good name abroad protected 
and enhanced—and no longer defamed. They want 
the local exhibitor freed from the block-booking system, 
so that he may choose his pictures in accordance with 
the wishes of his clientele. They want the producers 
to be the allies, not the enemies, of the home, the 
school, and the church. They want their cooperation 
in the task of building a better country and a better 
world. - 
Honesty, sincerity, greatness— these positive 
qualities will not be attained in great quantity so long 
as producers think only of quick profits and forget 
that their ultimate prosperity is linked with the wel- 
fare of the American people. Even on the basis of 
profits, however, the producers misjudge their market 
if they think the majority of the American people want 
dirt rather than greatness in their pictures. They 
have been entirely too prone to judge the taste of their 
audiences by the loud haw-haws of the idiot fringe. 
This point cannot be too greatly stressed : the 
American people do not want wishy-washy pictures. 
The idea which the spiritually-minded people, who 
are a majority of the American public, are trying so 


earnestly to get across to the half-dozen men who 
control the motion picture industry is that the drama 
they want is strong drama, and that strength does 
not depend upon dirt. In the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, where the writer of these lines conducts a 
dramatic workshop, we are accustomed to tear plays 
apart to see what makes them click. We have worked 
out the following tests of a good drama: 

Does it reach the emotions? 

Do the characters seem real and worth knowing? 

Is the conflict adequate? 

Does the conflict rise to a climax? 

Is the suspense maintained? 

Do the characters have to make important. 
choices? 

Is the theme clear and worth while? 

Does the play reveal a struggle common to the 
experience of the audience? 

Is the solution convincing? 

Is the dialogue concise and crisp? 

Does the play present contrasts of characters and 
circumstances? 

Does it have a well-built structure? 

Any drama that meets these tests has in it the 
qualities of permanent human interest. The tragedies 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, the comedies 
of Aristophanes, the plays of Shakespeare, and the 
other classics down to the best modern dramas cf 
Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Howarc, 
Marc Connelly and Philip Barry, ring the bell in these 
tests. 

Recent examples in the movies of films that pass 
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these tests—“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 
“Tittle Women,” “David Harum,” “Skippy,” “Caval- 
cade,’ “Death Takes a Holiday,” “House of Roths- 
child,” “Berkeley Square,” “Lady for a Day,” “Great 
Expectations,” ‘What Every Woman Knows’— 
these are not only wholesome pictures, they meet the 
tests of strong drama. And note this: every one of 
them has been a box-office success. 

How can the American people secure such pic- 
tures? How can they steer the producers away from 
the cheap and tawdry and toward the great? How can 
they protect their children and the country’s reputa- 
tion abroad? The various answers to these questions 
are gradually sifting down to four. First, by con- 
tinued patronage of the best. Second, by box-office 
boycott of unwholesome pictures. Third, by public 
education to develop discrimination and to acquaint 
the people with the social issues involved in the movie 
situation. Fourth, by legislation to outlaw block- 
booking and blind-selling and to give the public some 
form of liberal social control without censorship. 

The first method—continued patronage of the 
best—is obvious, and needs no more urging than a 
thirsty traveler needs urging to drink good water. 

The second method—hbox-office boycott—is a 
common sense way that has already proved highly 
successful. If every patron of the theater will join 
the Legion of Decency and boycott weak and unwhole- 
some pictures, such pictures will be turned into 
financial liabilities for the producers. It costs no 
money to join this Legion. It requires simply the 
signing of a pledge to refrain from attending such 
movies. A pledge card can be obtained from any 
alert priest, minister or rabbi, or from the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Akin to one’s personal boycott is the equally im- 
portant step of helping children to select the pictures 
they see. Most children today have no such help, 
either from their parents or from older brothers and 
sisters. Appraisals of forthcoming pictures should, of 
course, be taken from independent sources and not 
from the industry’s publicity in the newspapers and 
advertising columns. The National Film Estimate 
Service, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, provides inde- 
pendent appraisals of seven pictures each week, and 
classifies them as to their suitability for adults, 
youth and children. These appraisals are published 
in many of the leading religious and educational 
journals. 

The third method—public education—is the most 
powerful weapon for this or any other reform. Or- 
dinarily for a project as vital as this, the cooperation 
of the newspapers may be enlisted. But most news- 
papers are so dependent upon motion picture adver- 
tising that only the most courageous of them will risk 
helping. The education of the public, therefore, will 
have to be accomplished through parent-teacher as- 
sociations, women’s clubs, church societies, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and other civic and religious bodies. If 
every one of these will put this subject upon its dis- 
cussion programs for the coming year, it will accom- 
plish much toward public education. These or- 
ganizations depend for their membership tomorrow 
upon the children who are being moulded in the 


movies today. Materials for this public education 
are now available. The chief source for them is the 
Motion Picture Research Council at 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York. That organization initiated and 
sponsored the Payne Fund Studies. It is directed by 
many of the leading social workers, scientists and 
educators of the country. Its program includes: con- 
tinued research, presenting the findings without fear 
or favor to the public; securing the cooperation and 
coordination of local agencies interested in better 
movies; encouraging the production of films to meet 
community needs; and all steps necessary to free the 
motion picture art from its prostitution by commercial 
interests. Membership in the Council brings its 
bulletins and keeps one in touch with the national 
movement for better films. 

The fourth method—legislation—is the only 
one by which the public has any hope of breaking 
block-booking and blind-selling. Until these systems 
have been broken, the local exhibitor has no choice in 
the selection of his films. It is useless to blame him 
for bad pictures. He has to buy his pictures in large 
blocks, the bad along with the good. The industry 
calls block-booking a method of wholesaling. It is 
nothing of the sort. No wholesale grocer could require 
a retail merchant to buy the wholesaler’s entire year’s 
output—the bad along with the good. It is nothing 
more nor less than a shrewd device to make the movie 
exhibitor bear the brunt of the industry’s weak pic- 
tures without giving him a chance to select. A bill 
to outlaw this system will be introduced into the next 
Congress. Those who want to make their efforts for 
better movies most effective will write to their senators 
and representatives asking their support for this bill. 

Ultimately two other forms of legislative control 
without censorship will probably be found essential: 
One, a law giving power to the State Department to 
withhold from foreign circulation those pictures that 
might get America into trouble or defame her national 
reputation. The other, a law to establish a non- 
partisan federal motion picture commission which will 
bring to the making of pictures at the source of produc- 
tion the point of view of men and women who want, 
not to make money out of the pictures, but to develop 
them as a means of making better citizens. 

Such laws are not an attempt to legislate morality. 
No sane person would try any such thing. They are 
simply a way of making an aroused public conscience 
effective in social action. They are not censorship. 
Censorship is futile, for it waits until a picture is made 
and distributed and then attempts with a pair of 
scissors to cut out its unwholesome parts. The devil 
cannot be cut out of the pictures with a pair of scis- 
sors. The laws here outlined look only toward a 
liberal social control which will release the real artists 
of the screen and restore to the local theater the right 
of choice in the selection of its pictures. 

Such a program, which begins with ourselves and 
our own children, and reaches out to the community 
and the nation, is practicable and urgent. Nothing 
less must be accomplished if the public is to prevent a 
short-sighted and misdirected industry from defeating 
the work of the home, the school, and the church. 
The fight for better movies may be as difficult as the 
fight our fathers made thirty years ago for pure food, 
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but it is more important. Historians in the future 
may look back upon this struggle as no less important 
than that which confronted Horace Mann and William 
Lloyd Garrison and Abraham Lincoln. With some- 


Universalists at 
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thing of their courage and endurance, success may yet 

crown the combined efforts of the Catholics, Jews 

and Protestants who work for better motion pictures. 
(Copyright, 1934, N. C. J. C. News Service.) 


Work in Korea 


Roger F. Etz 


(G|OREA is a peninsula in Northeastern Asia 
dividing the Yellow Sea from the Sea of 
Japan. It is about 125 miles by boat from 

Shimonoseki in Japan to Fusan, a port at 
the tip of the peninsula. Its position between Japan 
and Russia—‘‘a dagger pointed at the heart of Japan’’ 
—and its control and penetration by Russians was 
the chief immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904-5. After this war, Russia recognized Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country and in 1910 an- 
nexed it outright. Japan now governs the country 
through a Governor General who is responsible to 
the premier of the empire. 

No one questions the fact that Japan has done 
much in the way of stabilizing the government and 
administration of the country, built new railroads 
and factories, established schools and in general im- 
proved the physical conditions. 

On the other hand, thousands of Japanese work- 
men have been imported to man the factories and to 
take over the best farms, with the result that the native 
Koreans have gradually been pushed back farther and 
farther to the poorer land. The Koreans are a quiet, 
non-aggressive people who have suffered much from 
this rule by force. 

Korea stands in vivid contrast to Japan in that 
its people are largely illiterate and live in many small 
villages rather than cities. They are mostly farmers 
by trade. Japan keeps them under constant police 
supervision, which is a source of irritation. They are 
not allowed to form organizations which might train 
them to revolt against the government. 


Our Mission in Korea 


In the summer of 1926 and 1927 two Korean stu- 
dents from the Theological School of Doshisha Uni- 
versity in Kyoto, whom Dr. Cary had helped finan- 
cially, spent the summer preaching in Korea. One of 
these students, the Rev. Ryonki Cho, completed his 
studies in 1928 and returned to Korea for permanent 
work. The other, Mr. Pak, did not continue in the 
ministry, but is teaching English in Korea, and is 
a very faithful lay worker in our churches. 

In addition to Mr. Cho, there are two other full- 
time native workers, the Rev. Mr. Yee, who came to 
us from another denomination, and Mrs. Shin, called 
a Bible woman, but really an assistant pastor for 
calling on families, where, according to Oriental 
custom, a male minister could not call. 

Beginning in 1929, three centers of work have 
been established. 

1. Taiku (Taigu in Japanese). This is a city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, an important educational 
and trading center. Mr. Cho serves as minister 
here. An old wrestling hall was purchased and re- 


modeled for a church building. In the same yard or 
compound is a small native house where Mr. Cho and 
his family live. 

Activities are Sunday preaching services, with a 
growing congregation, many of whom are students, 
church school, mid-week Bible class and social service 
work. Mr. Cho is reaching some outstanding business 
and professional men in the city, and is doing very 
effective work. 

2. Wulchon, a small village not far from Taiku, 
has a church and church school carried on by Mr. Yee, 
who lives in the city. This is the center of the slipper- 
making industry developed to help out the unemploy- 
ment problem among the church people. These slip- 
pers are made out of native straw in the homes of the 
people. Last year over 300,000 pairs were sold through 
a trading corporation, some of them being shipped as 
far away as France. A guild has been organized to 
take over the responsibility for carrying on this in- 
dustry. 

A native house has been purchased, a partition 
taken out between two rooms to make an assembly 
room for the church, and the church school. It is hoped 
that social work other than the slipper making can be 
developed to help out the economic situation. 

3. Kumpo, another small village near Taiku, is 
served by Mr. Yee. Here, too, a house has been 
turned into a church building where services and 
church school are held. It is the only church in the 
community and the whole village attends. 

4, The farm purchased with money raised after 
Dr. Cary’s address at the Buffalo Convention in 1931, 
is located about twenty-five miles from Taiku. It is 
a very large farm for Korea, consisting of about 100 
acres of fertile land with several buildings and some 
fruit trees. There are a resident manager and two 
families living on the farm, and parts of it are rented 
to forty other families. The farm more than carries 
itself, even though the rental charges are one-third of 
the crops as against the prevailing arrangement of 
one-half the crops to the landlord. It has not been 
possible as yet to develop the plan of using the farm 
for agricultural students in Taiku, although it is hoped 
to do this later. The excess revenue over the expenses 
of the farm is used for the support of the church 
work. Some of the income of the farm will be used 
to plant and develop orchards, as this is a fine fruit 
country. 

A brief note has just come from Dr. Cary saying 
that floods this summer, the most serious in fifty years, 
have done considerable damage to the farm, which 
had been considered flood-proof. There were few de- 
tails, and he expected to send further word later. It 
is probable that about $450 will have to be spent to 
repair the damage and protect the land from further 
floods. 
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What Shall We Preach from Our Pulpits ? 


James W. Vallentyne 


E=DIEFORE we are competent to think together 
4 P< on this question we must find each other 

‘ on one or two other questions. It seems 
to me to be logically essential to find an 
answer to the question, ““Why we preach?” before 
we proceed with the question, “What should we 
preach?”’ 

Different generations would answer the question 
differently, and in each generation there would be 
division of. opinion, with some heretical minorities 
speaking loudly in discordant objection to the answer 
of the majority. 

In our laboratory age the answers to this question 
of why preach would number about as many as the 
persons approached. 

My answer to the question in this age of evidence 
and reason is that the purpose of preaching is to make 
the religion of the people logical, intelligent, and 
effective. 

There is a place for healing of souls, encourage- 
ment of workers, smiting of sinners, correction of 
abuses, but the supreme object for the pulpit is to 
make the community know what religion means, how 
life is set up and how to adjust one’s self into the life- 
world and realize the best available. 

Souls will be healed, encouragement will be 
created, sinners will be rebuked and corrected, abuses 
will be displaced, when the thinking is made clear. 
These improvements will be real and constitutional 
because they will be made from the inside. Outside 
applications may have their merit, but inside correction 
is thorough and coordinated with the life essence. 
So the preacher who operates inwardly and produces 
the enlightened mind is purifying the stream at its 
source. 

To teach the history of religion, the principles of 
the good life, and the evolution of quality will involve 
much. It means an informed teacher. It means 
abundant work. It will involve thorough instruction 
concerning the nature of Deity as far as Deity is 
known to men of understanding. It will require ex- 
tensive knowledge of all the processes of nature, which 
is Just another term for the activities of Deity, as far 
as that subject is understood by those who know it 
best. The task is extensive and ever growing, for the 
field of knowledge widens rapidly. The preacher will 
be very studious if he becomes prepared to do this and 
then keeps himself competent. 

There is a very vocal demand for “inspirational 
preaching.” Inspirational preaching at its best is an 
art very much to be desired, and to be cherished when 
found, but my own conviction is that much that is 
done about it is very shallow both as attempted in the 
pulpit and as demanded in the pew. There is often a 
strong suggestion of inertia and a confession of cow- 
ardice in it. 

Information and its product of intelligence are 
very real, very active and very creative. They require 
labor from all who would associate with them. They 
call for courage and spinal energy. Slackness and 
prejudice and fear are never comfortable in their 


presence. The idle, the fearful and the status quo-er 
are always in trouble when in the presence of under- 
standing. 

When preachers complain that their parishes 
will not permit them to preach the best they know, I 
always recall the names of Socrates, of Jesus, of the 
long roll of martyrs, of the men and women who live 
because of what they built, and I wonder what they 
would have accomplished if they had feared to preach 
and do what they thought to be the truest and the 
best. 
Of two things I am sure. First I am sure that 
intelligence is superior to ignorance. To know is 
better than not to know. An intelligent church is 
better than an unintelligent church. An intelligent 
citizenship is better. An intelligent court and an in- 
telligent hospital and an intelligent school are to be 
desired. If religion is to be respected it must be in- 
telligent. It must be intelligent even at the cost of 
losing many followers. After the crowds left Jesus he 
did that which made him live in the love and character 
of the world. 

My second confidence is: The promoting of in- 
telligence is the work of persons who are not afraid 
of paying for the privilege. Much work must be 
done and much opposition met. 

So much for the why of preaching. Let us further 
prepare ourselves for the discussion of what we shall 
preach by calling for definition of the terms we com- 
monly use. We have pleaded for an intelligent re- 
ligion. What is religion? What do we mean by the 
kingdom of God? Whose undertaking is it and who 
is to be held responsible for its installation? What and 
wherein is the value of the Bible? Who is Jesus, 
where did he come from, what did he do, and how does 
he function now? What do we mean by salvation, 
redemption, inspiration, revelation? 

One of the debilitating defects of preaching is its 
lack of definitions. How can a subject be discussed 
until the words used are defined and understood? 

Definitions are as essential to the preacher as 
analyses are to the chemist. The preacher must have 
and teach clear definitions of religion, righteousness, 
sin, evil, wrong, right, good, worship, inspiration, and 
so on with his complete vocabulary. He should know 
his whole subject as far as human investigation has 
developed it. When he speaks he must be under- 
stood if he is to produce an understanding of his 
subject. His definitions should be known to his 
hearers. All preachers should speak one. language, 
that is, use terms which are understood in the same 
way by all the people. Inspiration, forgiveness, 
salvation, and so forth, should carry the same sig- 
nificance wherever and by whomsoever used. Ideas . 
and beliefs may well be challenged and disputed, but 
words should have a common and known meaning. 

Today we have a complete illustration of a con- 
fusion of tongues. Those who seek a knowledge of 
religion are following teachers whose speech is jargon 
confounded. 


Alas, this is our condition. Daniel Willard, a 
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great president of a great railway system, said re- 
cently to an audience in Baltimore, that though he 
had been an interested seeker after religion and its 
benefits since his childhood he was unable to find any 
generally accepted definition of it. How can we make 
progress teaching a subject we do not define? How 
can we speak with light upon a subject for which 
each must make his own definition? 

We have a Bible wrought out in church councils, 
college halls and in popular discussion, for which mar- 
tyrs gave their lives. We have a government for 
which our fathers died in battle. I suggest that we 
now undertake a dictionary. We can repudiate ideas 
and philosophies if and when they are defined, but who 
is going to pay or suffer for an undefined thing how- 
ever much we think it ought to mean? We can be 
individualists in our beliefs, but we need to be united 
in the meanings of words. We can be separatists in 
meanings of experience, but we must be one in the im- 
port of words if we are to work in the field of instruction. 

What is religion? Studied in its history and 
studied in human experience it is man’s technique for 
the achievement of life’s best results. In antiquity 
the “‘results’” were immediate and often material. 
In the Christian era the “results’’ were more remote. 


’ In the most intelligent minds of today the ‘“‘results’’ 


are personal and spiritual and present. Always the 
objective has been life’s best results. So it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 

Religion is a profit technique. This is not only 
true but it is sound logic, and it is the way of life. 
People are in search of profit, always have been and 
shall be forever more. Profit is their highest ambition, 
their most sacred hunger. Religion is our technique for 
the realization of our highest ideals. 

Of this fact we have taken too little heed. By 
this fact we have been guided less than wisdom would 
decree. People want profit more than they want any 
other possibility. They will go where they expect to 
find it. That institution which makes people rich 
will have the people crash its doors. Those churches 
which have lost the interest of the people are those 
which have given least of what the people crave. 

When the preacher guaranteed safety and riches 
in heaven in exchange for the long miseries of hell his 
goods were eagerly sought. His place of business was 
crowded with people in concern. Intelligence took 
away the certainty from his guarantee. His promise 
of rewards was doubted. In hunger for this technique 
which guaranteed the best results, they left that 
preacher’s church. 

There are other reasons for the preacher’s loss 
of power. If I were to list them I would first mention 
his habit of looking backward. The appeal to men and 
philosophies of times when knowledge of the phenom- 
ena of life were but a twilight for our own time, sug- 
gests a lack of perspective which breaks down all 
confidence. The cry of “Back to ”’ is the cry of a 
confused and misinformed person. One who sees at 
all has no hunger for the past which was ugly enough, 
but places his confidence in the unfolding of a hori on 
which is already revealing wonders of both grandeur 
and riches which enthuse his soul as he contemplates 
a world which is to be the finished work of the Cosmic. 
Looking backward for information of the larger life, 


for character in its finer patterns, for vision of the 
structure of the best, is the hunger-look of one without 
compass and with no beacon to guide him to the 
Father’s house. 

If I were to continue the list I would give second 
place to the policy of dependence upon rules of con- 
duct formulated by someone, rather than upon prin- 
ciples of value-building. Paul, with all his faults, de- 
clared that he was not under law but under grace. In 
this he was seeing the light of understanding. 

Trust in the magical should not be omitted from 
any list of demoralizing errors in the pilgrim’s progress. 
Magic and miracle and spontaneous creation of bene- 
fits belong in fairyland, and have no merit for those 
who seek reality. 

To magic I would add folklore. To folklore I 
would add a long list which unfolds to all who commit 
themselves to that which is born of knowledge, and 
determine to reject all that is offered as substance but 
lacks the evidence of substance. 

Now I am prepared to look at the original ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What shall we preach?” and I would go directly 
to the foundations of all life. There is a force or or- 
ganization of forces which determines all things in our 
life-world. You may think of the life-world as being 
the earth-world, or as the space-world which includes 
the earth. There is system and control. There is 
constancy and certainty. 

_ In all ages men have seen and known something 
about that operating system, and first called it gods 
and then called it God. I shall with your consent 
speak of the organized, creating, and operating force 
or forces as God. 

When we study chemistry, biology, physics, 
astronomy, we are studying the works of that force- 
person. His activities reveal Him. Our knowledge of 
His activities is the only knowledge of Him which 
we have. 

This latter statement we must preach with un- 
mistakable clarity. We shall not go far into the field 
in which religion works unless we know the source of 
information. The activities of God are our only evi- 
dence of God. Only as we know these can we know 
Him. 

Here is the supreme message of the preacher. 
There is a Master Life whom we may call a person, 
but whether we call Him a person or no, therein is the 
control with which we have to do. We are within 
Him because we are within the Life System. Co- 
ordination with Him is our way to success. To be 
conscious of that Person or System is to be conscious 
of God. To go with Him is to go the only way in 
which the going is good. To approach the destiny 
toward which He proceeds is to approach the destiny 
where power achieves and where all is at peace. 
Every other way is in conflict with that which cannot 
be overcome, and must fail. 

To preach one must know. To know one must 
study for the information which reveals the way. 
The preacher must be first of all a student, and second 
he must be a teacher of what he learns. The preacher 
must know the heart of life and deal with the heart of 
life. Otherwise he is a physician who sets out to deal 
with results without treating their causes, a minister 
to men’s blunders rather than to their understanding. 
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My experience is the autocrat of my lite. That 
compels me to look to the processes which operate in 
and direct the universal. This makes it necessary for 
me to know, as far as I can learn, the picture of the 
larger processes and measures of the sky-world, its 
vastness, its energy, its order, the rise and fall of its 
changing personnel. Without this one cannot know 
God nor conceive of the scheme which reveals Him. 

In our earth-world, the house in which we live, 
we may never know how life was generated, but we 
ean know how it evolved and how it carries on. We 
can know much of the supreme detail of its organisms. 

Religion is our technique for making life rich 
and for achieving the satisfaction of our hungers. 
How can we carry far in religion unless we know the 
schemes of the life-world? ‘To know electrons, cells, 
chromosomes, hormones, and on as far as the scientist 
has gone, is a necessary part of the information of the 
student of life and the teacher of life’s secrets. 

The great sciences are our books of revelation. 
Astronomy with its pictures of the universe in action, 
biology with its unfolding story of the organism and 
its mental laboratory, physics with its revelation of 
power and substance, chemistry with its book of co- 
ordinations and adjustments, these are the holy 
books of revelation for all who would know the Master 
Life in whom we live and have our being. 

I have set up.a, big program. Many will never 
reach its measure. Preachers are like the group of 
whom the founder of our faith spoke when he said 
many were called but few would qualify. Inasmuch 
as he said that and life has been operated on that basis 
in all time, I have a serenity in making demands which 
cannot be met by all who offer their services. 

The universe is large, life is extensive from every 
point of view the technique necessarily calls for 
thorough preparation, man is thought to be God’s 
best piece of work to date. Therefore a person of 
small caliber dealing with the problems of the butler 
does not reach far into religion. 

The first factor in rich living is sympathy with 
life’s spirit and purpose. The second is knowledge of 
the facts and life-plans with which the living have to 
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The third is conformity and adjustment to them. 
The preacher should be equipped with all of these 
in full measure. He cannot help others where he is 
unacquainted himself. He must be a full person be- 
fore he can bring others to fullness. His “‘inspirational 
preaching’ must have this substance or it will be 
without value, however much his scintillations may 
beautify it. His ‘intellectual preaching’ must be so 
luminous that the rainbow colors will be evident to 
all who can discern color. 

Just as there are many who have no thrill from a 
sunset, no response to a starry sky, no interest in a 
flower, so there are many for whom the luxuries of a 
great life have no appeal. It seems to be that great 
religion and great experience and great soul are for 
the few. This is disappointing to all who have fol- 
lowed the optimism of those enamored of the theory 
that everyone is destined to achieve these ends. 

But let us not lose sight of the fundamental facts. 
Life is a universal God-unit. Its music and beauty are 
for such as can receive and in the measure it is re- 
ceived. Harmony is the open way to its enjoyment, 
and harmony means measure as well as attitude. 

One of the profound revelations of religion is that 
people differ in their capacity for the things of life. 
The great teachers found it so and taught the fact. 
There is much for all and more for some. 

The principle of righteousness is simple enough for 
the child and the childlike. The idea of cooperation 
can be seen by all. The purpose to help the builder is 
a purpose to which all can respond. The fact that 
profit and enrichment are desirable and advantageous 
is a fact easy to grasp. 

All who would teach can teach these things. All 
who are touched by the teacher can grasp much of 
them. In these simple fundamentals of practical 
ae there are great riches for those who will use 
them. 

The heart of preaching is to help people to live 
richly. The deeper and wider and higher the living 
the richer it is. Even though we live near the surface 
we can live correctly and reap the rewards of rightness 
and harmony. None should fail here. 
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Clothbound 


Rachel Metcalf Stoneham 
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Few women have been more 
completely clothbound than I, for I am not 
only a clergyman’s daughter but a clergy- 
man’s wife, the great granddaughter of two 
others, and only the genealogists know how many 
more clerical ancestors I have. No wonder that all 
my life I have felt, to a certain extent, bound. 

Before I reached the age of twelve, I had ac- 
quired a severe case of parsonage-itis. If I had a 
birthday party every child in the Sunday school must 
be invited. If I overheard my parents discussing a 
parish scandal, I must never repeat the morsel, how- 
ever choice. If I particularly abhorred a parishioner 
whose very touch revolted me, I must still sit upon his 
lap when asked. These and a thousand other ex- 
periences made me resolve, during my adolescence, 
never to marry a minister. But now that that un- 
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predictable event has occurred, I find the outlook not 
so alarming, although there are a few technicalities 
about the job which perplex me. 

What difference does it make whether my hus- 
band preaches in church or clerks in a drygoods store? 
Do I have to change over my whole point of view, 
put slip covers on my mental furniture? Shall I 
because of his profession become mousy, quiet, un- 
bearably pleasant, badly dressed, diffident? Or must 
I become frantically efficient, perpetually stirring 
things up, taking on all possible parish responsibilities? 
Heaven forbid! 

One has only to glance over a group of ministers’ 
wives to realize that there is no such thing as a min- 
ister’s-wife type. Iam almost ashamed to admit, how- 
ever, how pleased I am when someone says to me, 
“My dear, you aren’t at all the type. I never would 
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imagine that you were a minister’s wife.”” Since there 
are recognized types of saleswomen, club leaders, 
school teachers, and college professors, it seems re- 
markable how many kinds of personalities can become 
good ministers’ wives. 

What is this job? What are its requirements, 
limitations, duties, compensations, and _ privileges? 
Must a girl, because she marries a clergyman, become 
a professional clergyman’s-wife? 

To the last question, yes. When a minister 
marries, he takes on a business partner, whether the 
lady knows it or not, and almost whether she wishes 
it or not. One could easily argue this point. But it 
reminds me of Carlyle’s famous story of the universe. 
The situation is as it is, and we wives of clergymen 
may as well accept it as graciously as we can. 

So, let us admit that a minister and his wife are 
like a pair of Siamese twins. They have two heads, 
two pairs of hands and two pairs of feet. The hands 
may accomplish different duties and the heads may 
think independent thoughts, but unless both pairs of 
feet walk in much the same direction and toward the 
same goal, the twins cannot move at all. Ministers’ 
wives must keep in step and play duets with their 
clerical partners. 

But this constant togetherness, which we hear 
extolled from the pulpit as a virtue, becomes one of 
the most dangerous points in a pastor’s home life. 
We who are wives of ministers cannot kiss our lords 
and masters a hasty farewell after breakfast as they 
dash for the 8.18 train. We cannot serve ourselves an 
informal sandwich and a cup of coffee for lunch while 
enjoying the morning paper. There is, alas, no peak 
in the day for us or for the children, when Daddy 
comes home, ready for a romp, a fine hearty dinner, 
and his favorite radio program. No matter what 
happens, our husbands are right under foot all day 
every day. 

This fact means that a thousand petty details of 
living have to be adjusted, about which an ordinary 
family knows nothing. I find myself, for instance, very 
apologetic when I use the telephone on my husband’s 
desk during the morning, especially when he, with 
pencil in hand, looks up with an air of martyred pa- 
tience. Surely, everyone will admit that the best 
sermon of the month cannot be written between con- 
stant interruptions and with the vacuum cleaner 
droning far and near through the house. Should the 
poor man be responsible for the day-time furnace 
tending? Should every difficult jar be brought to 
him to be opened? Should he be the one to jump when 
the baby falls down the front stairs? These things 
may sound silly and trivial to the wife of an office 
or factory worker away from home about eight hours 
a day. But I contend that only a minister who is 
free from hourly domestic complications can be ex- 
pected to accomplish the real thing. 

As to what is expected of a minister’s wife, there 
are many opinions, and few definite requirements. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says, “I have taken my 
courage in my hands to speak on subjects that i 
really ought to have kept still about, but never in my 
life have I had the audacity to discuss the duties and 
obligations of a minister’s wife.” And H. L. Mencken 
fails to give much perspective on the subject: “Never 


having been either a clergyman or a wife, I am prob- 
ably disqualified to speak with any authority. Never- 
theless, it has always impressed me from a distance 
that a clergyman’s wife must lead an extremely difficult 
life, and I marvel that so many women seem to do it 
successfully. She is the only woman save the wife 
of the President of the United States who must stand 
side by side with her husband in the full glare of the 
limelight and share to the utmost all his public 
vicissitudes.”” Even Mrs. Roosevelt, whom we expect 
to hold an opinion on every subject, says, ‘I really 
would not know what the duties and the obligations 
of a minister’s wife are.”’ 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School makes a real contribution to this discussion. 


I think her greatest contribution to the common 
cause which she shares with her husband, lies in her 
wise and sympathetic criticism of her husband’s public 
work and her personal advice upon his professional 
problems. I believe that she is of greater service to 
the parish in this way than in any other way. Minis- 
ters are constantly on dress parade. They very easily 
lose all power to see themselves as others see them. 
They make mistakes in taste and judgment because the 
power of self-criticisr 1s so hard for any of us to attain. 
A sensible, level-headed woman at home will save a 
minister from getting vain or slip-shod or cheap or 
dishonest. These pitfalls all lie pretty near the side of 
the main road, and a careless man slips easily into one 
or the other of them. [ cannot stress too heavily this 
side of the matter. 


Or in the words of Merton of the Movies, a minis- 
ter’s wife ‘“‘must be her husband’s greatest friend and 
severest critic.” Nevertheless, no man can do in- 
spiring work with a nagging wife. There have been 
Sundays when I have ached to give vent to a few 
grievances, real or imagined, but have valiantly held 
them back lest the prophetic fire be lacking in the 
pulpit at 10.45. The role of critic, however, although 
not exclusively hers, is largely her responsibility. 
Fewer married ministers than bachelors have eccentric 
mannerisms. I have heard parishioners in other 
churches say of their minister’s wife, ““Why doesn’t 
she tell him not to hiss his s’s? No one else can tell 
him.’”’ There is no more delicate position to hold 
than that of severest critic at Sunday dinner, trying 
tactfully to tell one’s spouse that he preached fifteen 
minutes over time, or that he habitually lets his gown 
hang off his left shoulder, or that he mispronounced a 
word. 

The ideal minister’s wife does not, I think, as- 
sume very much importance in her own right. To 
shine by her own brilliance only serves to dim the 
light of her partner. Perhaps, in a few cases, both 
lights together make a brighter glow, but usually the 
wife who outshines her husband adds nothing either 
to domestic felicity or to professional success. 

In discussing a minister’s wife’s public work, I 
must refer to Dean Sperry again: 


As to the public duties of the minister’s wife, it 
seems to me that she should, in the main, stand by the 
services which her husband conducts and give them 
her support, although I would not make this an iron- 
clad rule. She ought to turn up with him at public 
social occasions of the church. As for the pastoral 
work—I doubt if it is necessary for her to go on the 
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steady round of parish calling with him, but it is a 
good thing if she accustoms herself to go alone or with 
him to see people who are ill or in trouble. Very often 
her native woman’s wit will teach her how to say things 
that he finds it hard to say because of clumsiness, or 
professional self-consciousness. I think most ministers’ 
wives come to have a simple and direct feeling for this 
more intimate parish work. 


If a minister cannot interest his wife actively in 
his work, how can he expect to succeed with others not 
so completely in sympathy with him? I don’t ask 
any of us to run the women’s society, the church 
school, the volunteer choir, the young people’s society, 
the girls’ club, or any other social organization. Never- 
theless, we must play the game with our husbands. 
Nothing can take the place of loyalty to the man and 
his position. 

Another thing strikes me as important. Minis- 
ters’ wives must be friendly with everyone in the 
parish, and interested in a mild way, at least, in their 
family affairs. It is not enough to know the names 
and ailments and children of any one group in the 
church. 

Nor must the minister’s wife forget that her first 
job is her home, especially if she has children. She 
must insist that any parochial activities take second 
place to her home duties. And she must not let her 
sense of ministerial hospitality turn her home into 
little more than a boarding house. 

What one-sided creatures any of us would be if 
our minds were completely occupied with our hus- 
bands’ jobs! It is not enough, even, to have a hobby. 
A minister’s wife, especially, must have some divert- 
ing activity, completely outside the sphere of the 
church. Every town and city is in erying need of 
leaders in civic affairs. Her problem might well be, 
how not to be drawn too far into the affairs of the 
community. But each one owes it to herself to have 
a balance wheel. 

The drawbacks of this job of mine are many. 
My fund of politeness has to be kept in a widow’s 
cruse, where it must be miraculously replenished 
every day. And yet, I must protect my sense of 
politeness so that it does not become a mere habit. I 
must have a guarded sense of humor, also. And, of 
course, the fact that I stand side by side with my hus- 
band means that I am also continuously in the lime- 
light, as Mr. Mencken said. In small towns, par- 
ticularly, the clothes on the back of the minister’s 
wife as well as the clothes on her clothesline, are mat- 
ters of public concern. It is no easy task to conduct 
one’s self as if oblivious to such searching curiosity. 

The one thing that really distresses me about my 
position is that I find people in general are just a little 
afraid of me (and my husband, too, of course). They 
are not always quite natural, quite free and easy with 
me. I cringe when my partner at contract, losing a 
little slam doubled and vulnerable, ejaculates a hearty 
“Damn,” and, looking up at me in a frightened man- 
ner, ignores the others at the table and begs my par- 
don only. I shudder when parishioners, meeting me 
in the grocery store, begin to explain why they have 
had to be absent from church. I groan when my 
hostess apologizes for serving cocktails when I am 
present. And I rage when the cigarettes are not even 
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passed to me. (I at least want the opportunity to 


refuse. ) ; 
But there are pleasures and satisfactions in the 


job of minister’s wife which are known in no other 
job. First, there is the friendliness with which the 
members of a minister’s family are received into any 
new community. There is a definite place ready for 
them. 

Secondly, the minister’s wife can be friends with 
all sorts of people in many different ways. Within a 
month, aside from the regular round of church duties, 
I, by appointment, taught a shut-in a new kind of 
solitaire; loaned our bathroom to a fine young man 
from a farm so that he could have at least that one 
good hot bath this winter; with all my tact gave a 
newly poor family a box of wood from our cellar; and 
curled the hair of a woman with a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle. Anyone can make friends in her own 
clique. The fun in life is in knowing the mill workers 
as well as the mill owners. 

In a social way the minister’s family has to do 
very little “keeping up with the Joneses.” The 
“Joneses” themselves help to pay the minister’s 
salary and know just what he can afford. The oc- 
casional prince or potentate who sits at our table is 
treated in our habitually simple manner. One of my 
earliest memories is of a very wealthy parishioner who 
loved to drop in of an evening when he could count on 
an invitation to a supper of baked hash. 

In our modern civilization we ministers’ wives 
may well be proud that we are the exceptions to the 
rule that wives are economic burdens. We are eco- 
nomic assets, if we will. If we won’t, we are sure to 
be total liabilities. 

I honestly believe that,.in normal times, I could 
be financially independent, that I could do something 
or other sufficiently well to earn my bread and butter 
and a little jam. But—leaving other considerations 
aside—the challenge of being a good wife to a good 
minister is too compelling to be thrown aside. It 
takes an executive to run a parsonage (parsonages 
are always so inconvenient), to keep open house, to 
bring up children and keep them always presentable, 
to run the house on a limited budget, to meet all kinds 
of people on a par, to keep one’s sense of humor at all 
times, to be tactful and diplomatic to parishioners, to 
be pleasantly critical of one’s husband, to fill any gap 
in the parish work at any minute. 

In other words, I maintain that a minister’s wife 
must be a Dea ex machina, the power behind the 
throne, the friend of rich and poor, her husband’s 
right-hand man, the mechanic who greases the wheels 
of the locomotive, and even the little boy who keeps 
his finger in the leaking dyke. 


* * * 


INDIAN SUMMER 
After the heat and dust and toil of summer’s glow 
Come the still days of rest that only the old may know. 
When the hours at last are free and the soul may seek its own, 
Yet—in the sadness of the waning year—alone. 


Sweet are the fading rays that still around me flow, 

But only in the springtime flowers of joy may blow, 

And the birds that sang in my heart so blithely sing no more, 
The days grow short, and the year of life is almost o’er. 
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Convict Number 11 Speaks 


Conard B. Rheiner 


RIN the damp, chill air of a September early 
4] morning, which blew in through a long line 
of open transoms, and in the encompassing and 
somewhat terrifying darkness, I sat on my cot 
with my back against the cold concrete wall of the cell 
and with my legs outstretched before me. I could 
not see the filthy mattress or the filthier much- 
patched blanket. A little earlier I had been lying 
down. But sleep was not for me that night. An 
awful stillness, a realization of the dirty bedding, a 
sensation of crawling and biting bugs, a feeling of 
intense loneliness—all these conspired to keep me 
awake in spite of physical exhaustion and mental 
anguish. 

Horrible questions raced through my conscious- 
ness: What if this living death did not end with the 
dawning of the new day? What if bail could not be 
secured and I had to remain in this pig-sty until 
December? What would be my wife’s reaction when 
she heard? How would my parents receive the news 
of my arrest? 

The hours stretched out endlessly—or so it 
seemed! I had been outraged when the guard took 
away my wrist watch, and overjoyed when it was re- 
turned tome. Now, continual reference to its radium 
face made the hours drag and helped to unnerve me. 

Memories of yesterday’s experiences and feelings 
filled my mind—unconnected and haphazard. I 
heard the voice of the barber turned bootlegger in the 
next cell asking me how to spell simple words as he 
wrote a letter to his wife. I listened to a “runner” 
outside the bars of my cell relate his story of drunken 
driving. I saw the prisoners in the prison yard as 
they chatted in little groups or played dominoes or 
played with gloves and baseball. I looked at the 
father who had raped his own daughter and his son 
who had perpetrated the same crime against his own 
sister. I spoke to the warden. 

At last the dawn. Because there was no bright- 
ness at the windows I judged that the sun was hidden 
behind thick clouds. Jumping off the cot—One, two 
three, four: four spaces and the wall. One, two, three, 
four: four paces and the iron gate. The nine feet of 
that prison cell were infinite and the march between 
the gray stone wall and the gray iron gate was endless. 
After a time I grew dizzy and threw myself on the cot 
again. Then, a little later, | got up and washed my 
hands and face and dried them on a towel as gray as 
the cell wall. It had not had the benefit of the sun 
or the help of bluing at any time of washing or drying. 
At last I heard the clicking of the gates at the end of 
the cell block. That meant breakfast. The runner 
brought a battered tin pan with a lot of cornflakes 
well soaked in skimmed milk. No sugar. I could 
hardly swallow this mess. It tasted more like sawdust 
in water than food. Five slices of bread without 
butter, which the prisoners everywhere rightfully 
term “punk,” were brought. Black coffee was poured 
into my tin cup as I held it close to the bars. Fifteen 
minut s later the pan was taken away, but the spoon 
and cup remained behind. 


There were several more hours of watchful wait- 
ing. I was really anxious for some word from the 
outside. The president of the American Federation of 
Silk Workers had promised to get me out on bail. 
The delay was tantalizing. I began rehearsing in my 
mind the details of the frame-up which led to my in- 
carceration in the Northampton County jail. 

I am speaking at a meeting of striking silk workers 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to give them courage and 
inspire them to activity in spite of the terror of the 
local authorities, who, at first, had refused to allow 
any picketing at all, but who later relented to the ex- 
tent of permitting two pickets at a mill. At the meet- 
ing I addressed, it is decided to go to a certain mill and 
to walk up and down on the sidewalk opposite the 
gate. Accordingly, the strikers leave the hall eagerly. 
They are willing to face any eventuality. The pre- 
siding officer, whom I know, requests me to take 
him to the scene of expected activity. My chauffeur, 
the president of the Slate Belt Central Labor Union, 
who has driven me over from Easton in a borrowed 
car, consents, as the mill is on our way. 

When we ride past the mill the first time the 
pickets are not to be seen anywhere. So we park the 
car near by for a few minutes and then drive around 
the block again. A policeman is stationed at the gate, 
whose attitude indicates excitement. The pickets are 
parading on the sidewalk opposite the mill. There is 
no disturbance whatever. So we park around the 
corner to await developments. Not long after, we 
again drive around the block. This time the police- 
man stops the car, points his flashlight into our faces, 
and tells us to “‘get out of the block’’ unless we want 
to be arrested. We promptly obey his order and park 
some distance from the mill. In afew minutes we see 
the police cruising cars go by and up the street on which 
the mill is located. Almost immediately we see the 
pickets moving toward us in a column escorted by 
police, some on foot and one on horseback. We start 
the car and are pulling out from the curb when a 
cruising car stops beside us and a policeman inquires 
for the driver’s license. This is found in order, and 
we are on our way for Easton when the same police 
car overtakes us and orders the chauffeur into the 
back seat of the official automobile. Then I am or- 
dered to accompany him. The other two occupants, 
both residents of Bethlehem, are left in care of a 
detective. 

We are whizzed back to the mill gate, where the 
Superintendent of Police, the Rev. Fred Trafford, is 
awaiting us. Hardly are we in sight when he bellows 
out, “Lock them up—and don’t be afraid to use your 
clubs.’’ We are taken to headquarters, where we are 
asked a few questions, relieved of our wallets, and 
thrown into separate steel cells. Our request to be 
allowed to telephone to a friend or an attorney falls 
on deaf ears. A request for a copy of the charges pre- 
ferred against us meets the same silence. An hour 
later, Superintendent Trafford gives us a tongue 
lashing and informs us that an examination of the car 
has revealed an unloaded pistol. We are left for the 
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night. Sleep is impossible on the wooden plank 
that is the bed. The minutes seem like hours and the 
hours seem like days. When morning comes we are 
given a ham sandwich (no butter) and a cup of black 
coffee without sugar poured into a rusty tin can. 
Soon after this kindness we are taken from our re- 
spective cells and led into the presence of Alderman 
Greenstein. There we are charged with disorderly 
conduct. Another request for permission to telephone 
an attorney is denied. A policeman and Superinten- 
dent Trafford testify against us. Their evidence is a 
figment of their imagination. Jennings and I plead 
not guilty to the charge. The Alderman fines each of 
us ten dollars and costs. 

Then we are taken hurriedly to Greenstein’s 
office, where we are charged with carrying a concealed 
deadly weapon. Another request to be allowed to 
communicate with an attorney is granted. But be- 
fore he can arrive, a farcical hearing takes place and 
we are held in five hundred dollars bail each. A gun 
which a policeman says he found the night before 
in a pocket of the car is presented as evidence. Neither 
of us had seen the gun before; it was not found in our 
presence; so we plead not guilty. A deputy threatens 
to handcuff us when we remonstrate against going to 
the Northampton County jail until our counsel ar- 
rives. Weare taken from Bethlehem to Easton in an 
automobile. 

This reverie came to an abrupt end; a clicking 
sound at the end of the cell block brought my mind 
back to the present. While I had been rehearsing to 
myself the infamous frame-up, a bucket of warm water 
had been placed in front of the bars. Soon every door 
was ajar and we were permitted a bit more freedom. 
We were instructed to wash the bars of our cells. 
A trusty spilled a little sickly-smelling disinfectant 
on the concrete floor of each cell and then we mopped 
up after him. There was a little time to talk to our 
neighbors before we were ordered back to our cells 
and the doors locked again. 

An hour went by before the next clicking sound. 
Then the deputy warden appeared in front of the bars. 
Bail had been secured. Jennings and I accompanied 
him to—freedom. He unlocked door after door, and 
when we passed through he locked them again. Ata 
certain moment he turned to us and said, ‘““Now we 
are going over the Bridge of Sighs.’”’ A few minutes 
later we were in an automobile, speeding to familiar 
faces amid familiar surroundings. 

Our trials will take place early in December. In 
the meantime we are convicted criminals out on bail. 
Congressman Francis HE. Walter has volunteered to 
defend us. The disorderly conduct charge was 
trumped up in order to frighten us and the strikers. 
The pistol discovered by the police belonged to the 
owner of the automobile, who had a license to carry it. 
Neither Jennings nor I knew that it was in the car. 
Mary Sneider will so testify at the trials. The author- 
ities of Bethlehem sought desperately to break the 
silk strike. They used fair and foul means to do it. 
Jennings and I are two new victims of the class dic- 
tatorship which poses as impartial justice. The 
Bethlehem police department was the tool of the em- 
ployers. Superintendent Trafford moved when ‘‘the 
interests” pulled the strings. We were the innocent 


victims of their struggle to maintain disgraceful and 
terrible conditions in the silk mills. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation was also more than a bystander. 
A successful strike of the silk workers would be a dan- 
gerous example for its feudal slaves. 

Even if the decision of Alderman Greenstein is 
reversed by the court, and even if we are declared not 
guilty of carrying a concealed deadly weapon, the 
Bethlehem authorities have had their way. Our arrest 
and subsequent incarceration for two days had the 
effect of frightening the strikers and those workers 
who remained at their looms but wanted to strike if 
the picket line was used to offset discrimination. The 
action by the police was the rankest kind of intimida- 
tion for the benefit of the employers. Incidentally, 
we were removed from the scene of strike activity at 
a critical moment. 

Number 11 sees more clearly than ever before 
the deepening class struggle, and is determined to labor 
more earnestly to build a classless society. Persecu- 
tion is the maker of zealots! 

* * * 


NEW FUNERALS FOR OLD 
Charles Clare Blauvelt 

Two recent magazine articles on the subject of funerals must 
have provoked thought among the ministers who read them. 
The first, which appeared in The Forum, maintained that the usual 
burial is neither decent nor Christian. What thoughtful person 
will deny that? The unseemly display, the unnecessary ex- 
pense, the emphasis upon the physical side of death—surely this 
is neither decent nor Christian. The second article, published 
by The Christian Century, was a plea for a simple, appropriate 
memorial service instead of afuneral. 

Who is responsible for this situation with regard to the burial 
of the dead? First, the family of the deceased person. Over- 
wrought with emotion, eager to show affection and respect for 
their departed loved one, sometimes moved by false pride and a 
warped sense of the fitness of things, the family follows the tradi- 
tional type of burial, usually from ignorance of any other type, 
frequently from fear of criticism if they should depart from the 
accepted way. Again, the undertaker cannot escape his share of 
responsibility for this situation. Naturally he opposes any 
radical change from the usual form of burial, for that means 
a loss of profits. Any proposals that such items as embalming, 
a casket and a metal vault be eliminated meets with strenuous 
objections from the funeral directors. Shortly after the above 
mentioned article appeared in The Forum I happened to drop into 
an undertaker’s office. He had just received a letter from the 
Association of National Selected Morticians urging him to write a 
strong protest to this article, and his secretary was already typing 
that protest. Moreover, as every minister knows, there are un- 
scrupulous undertakers in every community who will exploit a 
family’s grief in order to increase the profits of their business. 

Finally, we ministers are partially to blame for this situation. 
Making all due allowance for the natural impulse of a family to 
think of their departed dead in terms of the body, have we not 
failed to educate our people to see death as a spiritual triumph, 
to look upon the body solely as the instrument by which we mani- 
fest our real selves? And have we not failed as ministers in sug- 
gesting to a family where death is expected or has occurred ‘“‘a 
more excellent way” to honor the dead than the customary burial 
with all its pagan trappings and unwarranted expense? Also, 
have not we ministers abdicated in favor of the undertaker when 
it comes to assisting the family in making the funeral arrange- 
ments? I am not proposing that we become funeral directors on 
the side, although after some funerals at which I have officiated 
I think I could have improved on the way the situation was 
handled. I am saying, however, that we ministers have a duty to 
perform to our people at the time of loss which goes beyond what 
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we may say at the funeral services. I suspect we would be sur- 
prised to discover how many families would welcome suggestions 
from their minister which would eliminate those elements of 
burial which are so unnecessary and expensive. 

Here and there we see indications that a change in burial 
customs is coming. A fellow-minister recently officiated at the 
funeral of a deeply religious man in his parish, a man of implicit 
faith in immortality. Much against the opposition of the under- 
taker, the wife of the deceased ordered the body of her husband 
to be wrapped in a winding-sheet, placed in a pine box and cre- 
mated. It was not embalmed; it was not on exhibition at the 
funeral service; it was not buried in an expensive casket inside 
a metal vault, although such items could well have been afforded. 
Only the close friends of the family were invited to the service. 
The wife of the deceased personally met each one at the door of 
the home. Vases of beautiful cut flowers from her own garden 
were placed about the house. My friend, the minister, testified 
afterward that it came nearest to his own idea of a decent, 
Christian burial. If we ministers would do our part in educating 
our people we could eventually reform a situation which sadly 
needs to be changed. We cannot well escape our responsibility. 
—Teamwork. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY URGES FEDERAL 
CHAIN* 


In the few specific recommendations that I shall make, I 
am representing the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

As I sat through the program this morning, I was impressed 
by the sincerity of the speakers, but amazed at some of the radio 
activities which they term “educational.” I, also, have had 
some experience in the field of education. This experience has 
extended over a period of twenty-seven years and has included 
teaching, supervision, and administration at every level, from 
the elementary school through the college and the university. 
For the eight years preceding my appointment as director of per- 
sonnel of the Tennessee Valley Authority, I was engaged in 
teaching courses in education at the University of Chicago. 

I recognize the great values that radio has brought to Amer- 
ican education, but I am also convinced that there are potential 
values that can never be secured without some modification in 
the present method of administration and control. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority now has more than twelve 
thousand employees and the number is increasing rapidly. In 
the personnel division of the Authority, which is under my im- 
mediate direction, there is a section which provides a broad 
adult education program for employees. If the radio were avail- 
able for use on a non-commercial basis, I am certain that it could 
be made a much more effective instrument for spreading educa- 
tion and general culture than it now is, not only among our own 
employees but among others as well. 

The present plan for providing radio facilities to the Amer- 
ican public is not satisfactory from the standpoint of meeting 
the needs of the educational and cultural agencies of America. 
I recognize that the radio can never take the place of the teacher 
in the schools, but if radio programs were properly coordinated 
and given adequate time and suitable wave-lengths at satisfactory 
hours, the radio could become a more valuable supplement than 
it now is to the classroom teacher. 

America is entering a period of great expansion in adult 
education. It is difficult to overestimate the values that might 
be derived from the radio in the development of such a program. 
These benefits cannot be secured, however, when radio service 
is maintained almost entirely for profit and is financed by ad- 
vertising. Commercial programs have forced many adult edu- 
cation programs off the night air waves, and adult education is 
impossible without night programs. 

There should be an opportunity for people to hear a reason- 


*Testimony of Floyd W. Reeves, director of personnel, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, before Federal Communications 
Commission, October 19, 1934. 
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able amount of educational and cultural broadcasting free from 
advertising. It should not be forgotten that freedom of speech 
needs to be safeguarded not only from interference by political 
forces but also from interference by commercial forces. This 
cannot be accomplished with all or almost all of the radio chan- 
nels operated under commercial ownership. The public should 
own the air and should rule as to what is sent over it. 

If we are to get the benefits of radio in education, some 
method must be found to secure talent of such a quality that 
large groups of people will desire to listen to it. To secure this 
talent, planning on a national scale is necessary. 

When radio is maintained on a commercial basis, it must 
cater to the widest possible audience in order to make the most 
effective use of the advertiser’s time. Its main interest is not 
that of trying to elevate the public standards, but of getting 
the maximum return for its advertisers. Most educators who 
have made a study of radio education agree that the radio should 
be used more widely for educational purposes. It seems prob- 
able that the radio could be employed with powerful effect in 
every public school in the country, if adequate facilities were 
provided. This cannot be accomplished so long as the system is 
operated entirely on a commercial basis. 

It is recommended, therefore: 


(1) That the United States Government own and 
operate a national system of radio stations, giving full- 
time coverage over the entire country through suitable 
allocation of frequencies. 

(2) That these frequencies be allocated with a 
view to as little disruption of present commercial broad- 
cast facilities as possible. 

(3) That the mechanicai operation be financed by 
the federal government. 

(4) That the contro] of programs be under the di- 
rection of a committee representing the foremost non- 
profit national educational and cultural agencies, these 
agencies to be designated by the President. 

(5) That these facilities be available to non-profit 
organizations, including governmental departments, for 
educational and cultural programs. 


Those opposed to plans of the type suggested have argued 
that educational and cultural agencies, such as universities, 
have nct found it possible to produce programs of a type such 
that large numbers of people enjoy listening to them. In a 
measure, this has been true, but in no way condemns the plan 
proposed. There has never been a real opportunity to develop 
such programs. An organization, nation-wide in scope, is neces- 
sary to develop such programs, in order to have available always 
the best talent. Furthermore, supervision and administration 
of the type suggested will make it possible to utilize some of the 
best talent that has been developed in commercial radio, as well 
as the best talent from other sources. 

A major advantage of the method suggested would be that 
the listener who wants good programs would always know 
where to turn the dial to get what he wants. 

ee fee 


BOSTON 


St. Botolph’s Town! Hither across the plains 

And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb austere, 

There came a Saxon monk, and founded here 

A Priory, pillaged by marauding Danes, 

So that thereof no vestige now remains: 

Only a name, that, spoken loud and clear, 

And echoed in another hemisphere, 

Survives the sculptured walls and painted panes. 

St. Botolph’s Town! Far over leagues of land 

And leagues of sea looks forth its noble tower, 

And far around the chiming bells are heard. 

So may that sacred name forever stand, 

A landmark, and a symbol of the power 

That lies concentrated in a single word. 
Longfellow. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHALL WE MEASURE MAN BY MONEY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us feel that Universalism is both a theory and a 
practice, and that neither theory nor practice is consonant 
with your editorial, ‘‘Theory and Practice on Doles.” 

For, in essence, does not that editorial mean that all the 
civil rights which freemen have won through millenniums of 
social progress shall be canceled by the dollar sign? 

“A man’s a man for a’ that,’’ sang Burns; but no, you say, a 
man is not a man unless he happens to stand on the side of 
economic privilege; otherwise he is a slave, without even the at- 
tribute of a freeman, the ballot. Verily, to him who hath shall be 
given—even wealth and unlimited dictatorial power! 

In a world with all the unlimited technological and natura] 
resources today available, to say that only those who, by the 
grace of the rulers of the economic system, have been given jobs, 
shall be allowed any opportunity to determine their economic 
destiny, is surely to serve mammon and not God. Such a policy 
may be good Fascism, good Communism, but neither good De- 
mocracy nor good Universalism. 

Surely our Father listens to the prayers of even those of us 


who have neither bank accounts nor jobs. And shall the mighty 
of earth be justified for less? 
Conservative. 
* * 
PREPAREDNESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Preparedness” is a good word; it appeals to all‘who believe 
in prudence and foresight. All peacemakers believe in national 
preparedness for whatever is likely to happen. But they know 
that national defence and armaments are not equivalent terms, 
and that the use of this good word “‘preparedness’’ for that special 
form of defence which brought Europe to the shambles is not 
what we most need to defend us from any dangers that are in 
sight. Dr. Charles W. Eliot well said that ‘“‘the danger of a 
European or Asiatic invasion is practically infinitesimal.” How- 
ever appalling the new possibilities of bombing planes, we need 
not dread them, as we need never go to war unless we choose. 
No nation ever declared war against us. 

The present war scare, which has been artificially worked up 
and given enormous paid publicity, is due to various causes. 
Munition makers, through lurid picture films, have alarmed a 
gullible public. The average citizen has deferred to army and 
navy technicians who know nothing of statesmanship, and rather 
less than the ordinary man as to the psychology of nations, the 
purposes of foreign cabinets or modern substitutes for war. He 
assumes that the man who can shoot straight can best tell where 
to shoot and at whom to shoot. He trusts the guesses of experts 
in physics and engineering and explosives to tell us what nations 
which have never yet attacked us and could gain nothing if they 
did attack us, are likely to do. Men who cannot predict who will 
be elected in November in their own country are cocksure as to 
what foreign governments will do years hence. They are ready 
to risk two billion dollars of our hard-earned taxes on their guess. 
The average educated man says he knows nothing about these 
things, so he trusts their guess. 

We may well be thankful that thousands of miles of salt 
water separate us from possible invaders, knowing that such pro- 
tection is worth more than a million men under arms. Russia 
would probably have given millions of soldiers could she have 
exchanged them for our natural defences and a safe frontier like 
our Canadian border. 

Since we became a republic we have never been invaded. 
We began all our five foreign wars, and lost in battle less than 
seventy-five thousand men by bullets. Of course, many more 
were wounded or died later. When we had for many decades a 
small navy no one threatened us. We are the best customer of 
Europe, and the only one that until lately could lend money. A 


millstone of old war debts hangs around the necks of the grand- 
children of Europe’s soldiers. There is no possibility of our ever 
getting back our loaned capital unless we help Europe to end in- 
crease of armaments; we can do this only by entering the League 
of Nations and letting each nation help to protect all within the 
League. 

The world saw us take a big slice of Mexico for a trifling 
payment, and put our hands on Hawaii, the Philippines, Panama, 
Porto Rico and Haiti. Fortunately, we are now out of Haiti and 
plan to leave the Philippines. Nations which know how much 
less danger we have than they will not believe we arm for mere 
defence; they will not trust us and will be incited to arm against 
us. 5 

On our decision depends the world’s decision whether civi- 
lization becomes more militarized or less militarized. We shall 
probably set the policy for the next generation, which will mean 
either world conscription, universal terror and world war, or 
world organization and progress. 

Our preparedness should be chiefly along the lines of 
the pre-war German civic preparedness, to make her citi- 
zens healthy, strong, with trained minds and bodies and well- 
governed cities. This gave Germany her chief power, both in war 
and peace. Her youth before the age of eighteen had no military 
training but much physical development. We are wasteful, ex- 
travagant and inefficient. We disgrace civilization by our an- 
nual slaughter of hundreds of thousands of innocents every year 
from bad milk, bad housing, preventable accidents, fire, pre- 
ventable disease and ignorance. By all means let us have pre- 
paredness, but not the futile kind which led to the four years” 
insane slaughter of producers and consumers. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 

Boston, Mass. 


IF WE START DISFRANCHISING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your suggestion to disfranchise a man who “‘has to be sup- 
ported by the government” strikes my mind with terror. Granted 
that “the influence upon our elections of a vast army of people 
enjoying a government subsidy is bad.’’ Granted that ‘‘the use 
of the situation by the worst type of politician is dangerous.’” 
But think: When you would disfranchise a man ‘‘supported by 
the government”’ you would not only take away the possibility 
of his doing harm by voting, you would take away also the pos- 
sibility he would have for doing good by voting. Abused and im- 
perfect as the democratic principle of the franchise may be, it 
offers a legal medium of expression—the only one the majority 
have—as to what shall be done in government. Take away that 
medium of expression and those deprived of it would be helpless,, 
politically. That has happened virtually in many non-demo- 
cratic states in Europe, South America, and elsewhere. And 
how often has the assassin’s bullet or armed revolution been 
substituted for the lost (or never known, in some instances) 
franchise! 

Abuse of the franchise is not limited to those who have ‘‘to 
be supported by the government.” It is not limited to any one 
party. To disfranchise a man simply because he is “‘on relief” 
would be to miss the heart of the trouble, namely, lack of in- 
telligence and of ethics in the use of the franchise on the part of 
all too many. 

If, Mr. Editor, you were to start disfranchising those who 
have ‘to be supported by the government,’’ where exactly could 
you stop? Would it be fair to stop with those ‘‘on relief” and 
forget the industries, the banks, the students, the farm owners, 
the home owners, and so forth, who have received assistance in 
one way or another? Should a congressman be allowed to vote? 
And what would you do about the postmasters? 


Edna P. Bruner. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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An Indian Saint 


Sadhu Sundar Singh. By Charles F. 
Andrews. (Harper. $2.00.) 


It is a moving experience to read this fine 
memoir of Sadhu Sundar Singh. It opens 
a door into a hemisphere of thought and 
feeling so unlike the intellectual and scien- 
tific world of the West! C.F. Andrews, 
well-known as a friend and interpreter of 
Gandhi, has drawn a picture of the Indian 
Christian saint. which induces a feeling of 
deep humility. The Sadhu’s faith and 
courage, his childlike confidence in God’s 
guidance, his radiant joy in his devotion 
to spiritual ideals, make us realize afresh 
that a love of Christ, constraining to sac- 
rifice and service, can fill a man’s life as a 
burning passion. 

Sundar Singh was the child of Sikh 
parents of considerable wealth. His 
earliest years were passed in a village in 
Northern Punjab which was almost un- 
touched by that modern civilization which 
the British Raj introduced into India. 
In a home distinguished by earnest devo- 
tion to religion, presided over by his deeply 
reverent and spiritually-minded mother, 
Sundar Singh had been dedicated very 
early to the noble destiny of a man of God. 
“Tt was the Holy Spirit,’’ he wrote, ‘“who 
made me a Christian, but it was my mother 
who made me a Sadhu.” (Sadhu means 
seeker after God.) The anchorage of his 
Sikh faith was broken by his mother’s 


death, and then began a period of bewilder- 


ment and inward strife which culminated 
in violent anti-missionary action and the 
public burning of the Christian gospels. 
But still the agonizing conflict continued, 
and bitter distress brought him to seek 
peace wherever it might be found. As he 
prayed in his agony of spirit, behold, the 
miracle happened. As to Saul of old, he 
tells us, Jesus appeared in a vision. “I 
heard a voice saying, How long will you 
persecute me? I have come to save you; 
you were praying to know the right way, 
why do you not take it? So I fell at his 
feet and got this wonderful peace. This 
was the joy I was wishing to get; this was 
heaven itself.” 

Sundar Singh’s free spirit could not be 
bound by ecclesiastical bonds, and he be- 
gan his life afresh as a wandering Christian 
Sadhu, living without home or shelter, and 
devoted to a search for God in utter de- 
tachment from human society. But the 
Christian ideal forced upon him the realiz- 
ation that true peace could be found only 
through service to others, and so he came 
in time to walk, as Jesus had walked, the 
roads of the East, dwelling with the pover- 
ty-stricken and the humble in lowly sim- 
plicity and self-denial. Dedicating him- 
self like St. Francis to a life of renunciation, 
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he found a pathway to the holy vision in 
devotion to ‘‘God’s poor.” His intense 
desire “‘to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus to 
the people’ led him to face incredible 
hardships in his wanderings into Tibet. 
In 1929 his friends had their last glimpse 
of him when, broken in health, he set out 
once more on the Hindustan-Tibet road, 
that path on which he had already faced 
death. ‘Behold, I go bound in the Spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befall me there.’”’ So he passed 
on, never to return, although there are 
many among those who loved him who do 
not think of him as dead, but believe that 
his unquenchable spirit has found a place 
of retreat where he can be alone with God 
in the silence. 

A devoted soul like Sadhu Sundar Singh 
so transfigures the Christian religion as to 
fill it again with Christ’s living presénce; 
he lights again in Christian hearts a flame 
of faith. Mr. Andrews has written with 
characteristic simplicity what is a very 
fitting memoir of a great religious soul, 
and he has done much to show how the 
mysticism of the Indian mind can com- 
prehend and respond to the real message 
at the heart of the Christian gospel. 

A. M.S. 


* * 


Challenge of the New Deal. Edited by 
Alfred M. Bingham and Selden Rodman. 
(Falcon Press: New York. $2.50.) 


Feeling that when future historians 
come to look back upon the first part of 
the Roosevelt administration, they will 
find in it the most important epoch since 
the critical period following the establish- 
ment of the Republic, John Dewey in- 
troduces this symposium volume by 
thirty-five noteworthy American radicals. 
They quote Veblen as much as Marx, and 
talk wholly unconventional Americanism, 
while the bond of union between them 
seems to be less in the agreement of their 
ideals than in the unorthodox character 
of their revolutionary appeal. Few of 
these radicals would accept the implica- 
tions of the complete argument as pre- 
sented in the volume; hence there has been 
no attempt to present a balanced “‘lib- 
eral’ view of all sides of the questions we 
face at this time. However, in a day 
when the intellectuals have turned left, 
the book brings out in sharp relief the 
problems of radicalism in America, em- 
phasizing but few of the international dif- 
ficulties besetting the world. 

Says Dewey: “‘Americans are increas- 
ingly aware of the solution inherent in the 
vast natural plenty and industrial de- 
velopment of their country. At the same 
time, American radicalism is turning away 
from European models and philosophy in 
an increasingly intelligent attempt to solve 
its problems in its own ways.” The Tech- 


nocracy movement (given an excellent 
description in this volume) was an in- 
dication of this trend, while the growth of 
the Farmer-Labor third party movement 
in the Middle West is another. The 
N. R. A. and the whole New Deal are 
American phenomena bearing curious 
analogies to Fascism, but calling never- 
theless to an American analysis. The 
question brought to the front is, how can 
a world be brought through collapse to a 
better social order, and the treatment of 
the subject falls in three divisions. Under 
the heading of ‘‘Crisis in a System,” there 
is first a description of the situation as it 
appeared at the end of the Hoover ad- 
ministration, and of the gigantic Roose- 
velt experiment of a controlled and hu- 
manized capitalism as opposed to laissez- 
faire. Part two is concerned with ‘““The 
Stupidity of Poverty,” and there are 
analyzed the fundamental flaws of capi- 
talist economy and the promise of a more 
adequate one from the perspective of 
either machine or human values. Included 
is Upton Sinclair’s description of the Epic 
plan and Stuart Chase’s “Economy of 
Abundance.” Why think in terms of the 
“Economy of Scarcity?” Definite con- 
clusions merge in the third part, includ- 
ing political action for economic trans- 
formation, and the appeal of Dewey and 
Hardman for a new party of city wage- 
earners, farmers and white-collar pro- 
fessionals as opposed to the two old par- 
ties which the radicals have associated with 
special privilege. It is recognized that 
despite the patent failure of American 
radicalism there has been an obvious in- 
crease in American radical thought. 

Of additional interest is the fact that the 
articles comprising the volume originally 
appeared in the periodical Common Sense, 
the name selected by the magazine editors 
to indicate their purpose in representing a 
peculiarly American revolution, and fol- 
lowing the book of that name immor- 
talized by Tom Paine. Briefly, a fairly 
constructive socialization policy is ad- 
vanced, couched in American terms. Agree 
as you may or not with the contributors, 
it can only be advantageous to compre- 
hend the viewpoint involved, while at the 
very least the volume will be found to be 
highly stimulating! 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


“Thomas, what is the matter with your 
brother?”’ asked the mother of the boys. 

“He’s crying,’ replied Thomas, ‘‘be- 
cause I’m eating my cake and won’t give 
him any.” 

“Ts his own cake finished?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes, and he cried while I was eating 
that, too.””— Nashville Banner. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AT WORK 


Between the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the locai church schools are 
the state associations. We hear of them at 
convention times, particularly. In some 
states they are constantly kept before 
their constituent schools through their ser- 
vice programs of one type or another. 
In other states they function only at con- 
vention time, when their officers get to- 
gether to hear reports from local schools. 
There are many ways that the state as- 
sociations may operate. For those who are 
unfamiliar with the work being done in 
other states we give here a brief resume from 
information which has been sent to us. 

Maine elected new officers at its recent 
convention, with the exception of Rev. 
Will A. Kelley of Oakland, who retains 
the presidency. The G.S.S. A. has been 
asked to supply a field worker to meet the 
teachers and officers in a dozen schools be- 
tween now and Christmas. This type of 
service is mutually beneficial, for it gives 
the national organization an accurate 
picture of local situations, and the local 
group a broader idea of the total work of 
the church and school. 

Massachusetts, under the auspices of 
officers elected at the May convention, is at 
present hard at work on its Reading Cam- 
paign. This is the third year that this 
effort has been made to help active teachers 
equip themselves for more efficient leader- 
ship. From the requests that come to our 
Loan Library we realize that many con- 
stituent schools are tying into the state 
plan. In this state also, the field worker of 
the G. S. S. A. does part-time work, meet- 
ing with local groups near Boston and on 
longer trips in other parts of the state. 
Very definitely does this state group work 
in cooperation with the national body. 

New Hampshire at its October conven- 
tion elected Mr. E. Roy Burke of Clare- 
mont to succeed Rey. Frank B. Chatterton 
of Portsmouth as president. A new secre- 
tary also joins the board, Mrs. Manley 
Morgan of Concord. Two members of the 
G. 8. 8. A. Board and staff were invited 
to be present at and share in this fall con- 
vention. The field worker over a period of 
two years has been employed for part time 
work, meeting the workers in the schools 
of this state. Another instance of active 
cooperation. 

New York changed its vice-president 
at the October convention, Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach of Carthage being the new in- 
cumbent. Rev. George Thorburn, Jr., of 
Herkimer continues as active president. 
One of the interesting items on its con- 
vention program was the panel discussion 
on “Building a Competent Teaching Staff,” 
with Dr. Angus H. MacLean of St. Law- 
rence University and vice-president of the 
G. S. S. A. presiding. For the past two 


years this organization has used the G. S. 
S. A. field worker for a winter visit to many 
of its schools. 

Vermont held its convention this fall 
rather than in the spring, as has been the 
custom for many years. The Executive 
Director of the G. S. 8. A. was invited to 
participate in the program. Mr. Arthur 
Whitney of Brattleboro continues as presi- 
dent, with Miss Margaret C. Bolles, one of 
the vice-presidents of the G. 8S. S. A., as 
vice-president, and Mrs. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, of St. Johnsbury, as secretary 
treasurer. A new experiment is being tried 
in the state in the form of a monthly bulle- 
tin. The first copy contains an introduc- 
tory statement of greeting and aim by the 
president, and then articles by the other 
two members of the board in the field of 
work for which they are being held re- 
sponsible. Miss Bolles writes on adult 
education, and Mrs. Spoerl on teacher 
training and dramatic activities. 

So we see some of our state associations 
at work. Let us hear from others. 


* * 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


We are reminded almost daily of the 
words of an old song, “Christmas is com- 
ing, ‘twill soon be here.”’ For correspond- 
ents, visitors and those who call us by 
phone, all are beginning to ask, ‘“‘What 
would you recommend for a Christmas ser- 
vice.in our church school this year?” An- 
ticipating these requests, we asked Rey. 
L. G. Williams early in the fall to prepare a 
statement regarding Christmas dramas and 
services, also to recommend a few suitable 
for use in a Universalist church. (Many 
sold indiscriminately by commercial houses 
are not.) Mr. Williams was glad to render 
this service and his article appears on page 
1442 in this week’s issue of the Leader. 
We are grateful to him for it. 

We are indebted also to Miss Ruth B. 
Reed of North Weymouth, Mass., for 
help with our Christmas program this year. 
She has prepared the four church school 
services of worship for the Sundays in De- 
cember preceding Christmas, as well as a 
candle-lighting service for use at a vesper 
or evening hour on Christmas Sunday. 
Mimeographed copies of these are being 
mailed this week to all superintendents. 
MR. WILLIAMS AND NOVEMBER 21 


Residents of Greater Boston and near-by 
communities, who shared in the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach this 
summer, will want to be in attendance at 
the monthly meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union to be held at the Arlington 
Universalist Church on Noy. 21. At that 
time Rey. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vermont, will present a lecture-demon- 
stration of Christmas pageantry usable in a 
liberal church and school. Mr. Williams 


is recognized as an authority in this field 
both outside our denomination and within 
it. He will offer constructive suggestions, 
and we anticipate a large attendance. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Union joins 
the Sabbath School Union in sponsoring 
this meeting. As usual supper will precede 
the gathering. Detailed information has 
gone-to member schools of both organiza- 
tions, and may be secured from Miss Dora 
J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
* of 


WILL YOUR SCHOOL HELP? 


Many times a year the General Sunday 
School Association sends a letter to your 
superintendent. Usually these explain 
plans or programs helpful to your school. 
Often they are accompanied by leaflets and 
literature of various kinds. 

Twice a year a letter goes to your super- 
intendent asking that you stand solidly 
behind the organization whose sole aim is 
to help your school. Such a letter has just 
been sent. With it was a pledge card. 
The next step is to make sure your school 
considers the matter carefully, if it has not 
already done so, then returns the ecard, 
filled in, as an expression of its willingness 
to lift some of the load. 

The following schools, in advance of 
solicitation, have sent in their contribution 
toward expenses for the current year 1934- 
35: 

Danbury, Conn. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Perry, New York. 

One school has sent its pledge: 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

We shall print on this page the names of 
other schools as rapidly as pledges or pay- 
ments come in. 


* Ox 
JAPAN OFFERING 
Lotal-to; Novo cist eee eee $15.29 
TotalitorNowe9i eek es eee 68.34 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


“Our attendance has steadily increased 
since school opened, until today it reached 
102. My Hobby Club or, rather, Junior 
Hobby Club (J. H. C.) is in full swing, 
with the boys taking hold wonderfully. 
We open with a brief prayer, then the presi- 
dent has a short business session, following 
which he calls on the pupil who is to be 
speaker of the day. After the speaker has 
his say we have a discussion period. To- 
day the speaker made a sketch of a model 
airplane he is making. Next week ‘“‘Stamps”’ 
is the subject for consideration. I am sure 
that this is going to solve the problem of a 
class of eight not-too-quiet seventh grade 
boys. Later I plan to-have one adult 
speaker a month, using as subjects those 
which the group has first discussed.’?— 
Ruth T. Dudley, Dexter, Maine. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A BUSY BOARD MEETING 


So much to discuss—so much that is of 
importance upon which we must make de- 
cisions—so much that is interesting in the 
way of development in all of our projects! 
That is why two days of meetings from 
nine in the morning until after nine in the 
evening find us adjourning with much 
we would like to have said remaining 
unsaid. 

Dr. Etz gave us nearly an entire fore- 
noon of his valuable time to talk to us of 
Japan. It was splendid to get knowledge 
of conditions just as they exist from one 
who has been on the ground. We felt 
greatly encouraged to carry on our work 
in Blackmer Home and the various kinder- 
gartens because of what he told us. We 
learned how happy Miss Hathaway is in 
her little home; how ideally situated Ruth 
Downing is with her Japanese friends in 
“Sunny Corners,’ and how Miss Bowen is 
carrying on the work of the Blackmer 
Home, mothering the girls, guiding them, 
teaching them by Christian influence. 

We are already looking forward to Ruth 
Downing’s furlough year. We hope she 
will be in this country in the early summer, 
so that you may meet her at the Institutes 
and at the Washington Convention next 
fall. Because a missionary on furlough is 
always besieged with invitations to speak, 
we voted that our missionaries divide their 
furlough year into three parts, one for 
speaking, one for study and one for recrea- 
tion, and that during the months when she 
will be speaking for us, her engagements 
must be made through a central committee 
of which Mrs. Corlett, Japan chairman, 
is the head. We also feel that she should 
speak to only the larger groups, so begin 
now to plan a district meeting while Miss 
Downing is available. 

We voted to continue our Ferry Beach 
Institutes, and will work for a camp both 
there and at Northfield for our young 
people. Our girls will want to go to Ferry 
Beach, for they will be able to get closely 
in touch with the work in Japan through 
Miss Downing. 

Our Clara Barton Guilds are very im- 
portant. During recent years we have 
not been able to give them as much guid- 
ance as we would have liked. We believe 
in them and want to help them. We also 
want to organize more Guilds throughout 
the country. We feel that the action we 
took in regard to the Guilds will encourage 
those already organized and appeal to 
groups of young girls and women who see 
the great worth of this organization. For 
some time we have realized that for the 
most part our Guild girls are of the age 
when they are busy with school and have 
very little time to devote to earning money 
to meet the many demands which come to 
them. Weareso confident of their loyalty 


and their desire to do their part toward 
helping in the Southland, in Japan, and at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace, where an op- 
portunity for service near at hand is given 
such as few groups are privileged to share 
in, that we have simply said, ““‘We won’t 
assess any definite quotas upon Guilds 
for these three projects, we will just rely 
upon their love for the work and their 
loyalty to the church as a whole, to pro- 
mote in some way these Christian services, 
and send us what they are able to raise.”’ 
Another encouraging gesture on our part 
is the lowering of the Guild dues to 75 
cents per member for senior groups, and 
45 cents per member for junior groups. 
For a year Mrs. Stanley Manning has 
been heading the Guild work until such 
time as a national secretary might be ap- 
pointed. She asked to be released because 
of her many duties to the national” or- 
ganization of which she is literature secre- 
tary, and the work of her own church. Her 
year of service has been a great inspiration, 
not only to the members of the Clara Bar- 


ton Guild but to all who are privileged to 
see The Broadcaster, the monthly organ of 
the Clara Barton Guilds. Reluctantly we 
see her step out, but she promises to con- 
tinue to send her inspirational contributions 
to this paper. Her successor is her co- 
worker of the past year, Mrs. Alice Enbom 
Taylor. Simply because of her genuine love 
for the girls and young women of her 
church, and her sincere belief in the worth 
of the Clara Barton Guilds, she has ac- 
cepted the appointment. She hopes to 
take up the work actively after the first 
of the year. 

Mrs. Taylor is to have a permanent 
assistant in the office at 16 Beacon Street. 
Miss Dorothy Thomas of Malden has 
been secured for this position. She comes 
to us highly recommended by the pastor of 
her church, Rey. Seth R. Brooks, and we 
are very happy to add Miss Thomas to 
our family at 16 Beacon Street. 

We talked about the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and camp, about the whole Southern 
field, and we adiourned Sunday evening 
tired, but happy because of our fellowship 
together, and encouraged because of the 
healthy condition we find our entire pro- 
gram to be in. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


“CRIME AND PUNISHMENT” 


It is right and good that we as liberal 
young people should seriously consider the 
various social maladjustments in our 
country. It is almost impossible to look 
at a daily newspaper without finding some 
reference to some crime that has been com- 
mitted, either in our own city or town or 
in some far away place. We read these 
accounts briefly and then turn our at- 
tention to some other item, forgetting the 
story that first attracted our attention. 
To us it is just another of a series of events 
that hold no particular bearing on our own 
lives. We do not come in contact with 
criminals every day, in fact, rarely ever 
do we actually see a crime committed or 
do we know the person responsible for the 
misdemeanor. If we did the situation 
might prove quite different! 

Crime figures mean little or nothing 
to the rank and file. We are aware of the 
fact that there are many hold-ups, bank 
robberies, even murders, in the course of 
a year, but it is safe to say that few of us 
know the actual number of such crimes. 
Let us look at the record! 

The National Council of ’76, the crime 
combating division of the United States 
Flag Association, issued a bulletin last 
year giving figures pertaining to the crime 
situation in this country. “Every year 
12,000 people are murdered, 3,000 kid- 
naped, 100,000 assaulted, and 50,000 
robbed in the United States... . and 
the number is increasing every year.” 


The report states further that “the an- 
nual murder rate since 1890 has. increased 
350 per cent.’ It is startling to learn that 
from 1926 to 1932 the prison population 
of the United States increased almost 
fifty percent. ‘Annually 40,000 homes 
and other places are burglarized, and 5,000 
more are burned, the loss due to these in- 
cendiary fires amounting to more than. one 
hundred million dollars .... and the 
number of burglaries and incendiary fires 
is increasing every year.”’ The illicit traf- 
fic in narcotics costs the American people 
more than two billion dollars a year (five 
times what it cost to build the Panama 
Canal). And the burden increases every 
year! 

It is next to impossible for any one per- 
son to offer a remedy for this devastating 
situation. We cannot expect any one of 
you to come forward with a clean-cut, con- 


cise solution to the dilemma. You can 
discuss the problem, however. Try to 
get to the real root of the evils. We as 


young people must find a way out! 
D. Stanley Rawson. 


* * 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Bloggs, who was dis- 
cussing her next-door neighbor, “I got 
one ’ome on ’er properly yesterday. She 
was ’anging ’er washin’ out on the line, 
and when I sees her old man’s shirt, I says, 
‘Wot, ’as your ’usband joined the Fascists?’ 
Prides ’erself on ’er washing, she does!”’— 
The Humorist (London). 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


All— Souls Sunday, 
Nov. 4, will stand out 
among the significant 
observances of the 
National Memorial 
Church. Dr. Roger 
Etz, General Super- 
intendent, was the 
preacher at the morning service. His ser- 
mon on “The World Challenge to Liberal 
Christianity’’ was based on impressions 
r ceived from his contacts with religious 
leaders in many lands and at the Congress 
of Religious Liberals at Copenhagen during 
his recent trip around the world. It 
stressed especially the need everywhere 
felt for the world-friendship and good-will 
exemplified by the Master whose name we 
bear, but whose spirit we so often miss. 
Nothing but that spirit will drive out the 
economic greed and nationalistic self-ag- 
grandizement that are the roots of the 
world disorder that engulfs us all. It was 
. a timely note for All Souls Sunday. Tradi- 

tionally the day has commemorated fel- 
lowship with the unseen cloud of witnesses, 
and that aspect was not ignored at this 
service. But added to it was the sense of 
the indissoluble fellowship of al! souls in 
this present life, of all races and faiths, in 
which none could live for himse f without 
bringing disaster to all. The first anthem 
voiced that in the words of John Addington 
Symonds’ noble poem, 


“These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise.” 


The offertory anthem, ‘No shadows 
yonder,” from Gaul’s ‘‘Holy City,’’ carried 
the vision beyond. It was all a fitting 
setting for the communion service that 
followed the sermon, commemorating the 
living fellowship of the Master in whose 
sight all peoples in all lands are children 
of a common Father. The whole service 
deeply impressed the excellent congrega- 
tion that a rainy morning did not keep 
away. 

At 4 p.m., Dr. Etz gave an intimate 
talk in Perkins Hall on our work in Japan 
and Korea, illustrated by beautifully 
colored slides and movie films. The meet- 
ing was arranged by the Mission Circle of 
the church, and after greeting the congre- 
gation Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, the presi- 
dent, turned it over to the chairman of the 
committee on Japan, Mrs. John van 
Schaick, who introduced Dr. Etz. The 
pictures brought out vividly actual scenes 
in the workings of various phases of our 
mission in Japan. But the talk was more 
than a running comment on pictures. 
It emphasized continually the whole mo- 
tive and philosophy of our work in Japan 
as an expression of friendship in the things 
of the spirit not to “foreigners” but human 


brothers. As a result, and through the 
informal chats in the social hour that 
followed, the nearly two hundred people 
that were present were more understand- 
ing friends of the Japan Mission than ever 
before. 

An unexpected incident of the meet- 
ing was a brief talk, preceding Dr. Etz’s 
address, by Dr. Robert Reischauer, born 
in Japan and a long-time resident there, 
now in this country doing work in the 


Congressional Library on a book on Japan, 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Dr. Reischauer is an intimate 
friend of Dr. and Mrs. Cary, whom Dr. 
Etz had met in the Cary home. The 
friendship there established led him to the 
meeting. He brought a cordial letter of 
introduction to Dr. Perkins from Dr. Cary. 
At Dr. Etz’s request he gave a brief, very 
clear explanation of the peculiar political 
situation that plays into the hands of 
the militaristic party now dominant in 
Japan. ; 


Massachusetts Letter 


Several changes in 
pastorates will be of 
interest to a wider 
circle than those of the 
communities first con- 
cerned. In Assinippi, 
for instance, the church 
has for several years 
been struggling against 
what seemed like heavy 
odds. A new day appears to be at hand. 
Things at this lovely little church are im- 
proving rapidly. A student pastor, Mr. 
Milton Dawes, engaged for an experimen- 
tal term of ten weeks, began work Oct. 21. 
There were twenty-seven present on that 
Sunday. On Oct. 28, the congregation 
numbered forty-one, and on Nov. 4 there 
was an attendance of sixty-two. Mr. 
Dawes is not a sensational preacher, but 
he is young and deeply in earnest in all his 
work. He believes in having the people, 
all of the people, of the community know 
of the church and what it has to offer. 
“God does not need a church building, 
but we do,” was a striking sentence in 
Mr. Dawes’ recent sermon on God’s 
Shelter. Those who have been connected 
with this parish for many years are saying 
that there seems to be a return to the As- 
sinippi church of the days when Rev. 
Melvin Nash was the beloved pastor. 

The Massachusetts Letter has again and 
again reported upon the almost marvelous 
achievements of the church at Abington, 
the church which has been conducting its 
services and managing its affairs without 
a minister. As we have told before, the 
church has had a leader, and an excellent 
one, too; the leader, however, is not a 
minister, but a woman who is a member of 
the church family. The name of Mrs. 
Mary W. Gomley has gone far beyond the 
bounds of Abington as the name of the 
person who took charge of a thoroughly 
discouraged church and has seen the group 
attending and helping in its services en- 
large nearly threefold. The church build- 
ing has been given a new roof, painting 
and cleaning have been done, the lawn has 
been graded and grassed, shrubbery has 
been planted, curbstones have been set, 
and the walks repaired. The old plant has 


had a renewal. And, best of all, the growth 
has been so substantial that now the church 
has decided to engage a full-time, resident 
minister, and go ahead under the leadership 
of a pastor. The new pastorate will begin 
with the first of the new year of 1935. 
Other changes of pastorates are occur- 
ring in Taunton, Saugus, Essex, Norwood, 
and Chelsea. Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
now in his last year as a student at Tufts 
College, has been serving the Taunton 
church for practically two years. While 
residing in Taunton, Mr. Schwenk has 
come up to the college three days each 
week, traveling over two hundred miles a 
week. He has done good work in Taunton, 
and is respected and admired by many 
friends there. The rally and supper on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, was turned 
into a sort of farewell to Mr. Schwenk. 
One hundred and fifty parishioners were 
in attendance. Mr. Schwenk was pre- 
sented a gift of money by the church 
friends. Now, Mr. Schwenk has been 
chosen as the minister in charge of the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston. 
It is being recalled that a former student 
pastor of the Taunton church was chosen 
as assistant pastor of the Church of the 
Redemption, and, after two years there, 
went, nearly six years ago, to the important 
pastorate of All Souls Church in Brooklyn, 
Mr. Schwenk is not to be the preacher at 
the Church of the Redemption. Preachers 
at the church since the second week in 
September have been placed there by the 
State Superintendent. Ali of these preach- 
ers have given their services. These are 
critical days for the Church of the Re- 
demption. The Second Society of Uni- 
versalists, the church body which works 
and worships in the beautiful edifice on the 
corner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, is 
the legal and corporate society which 
controls the services and affairs of the 
chureh. This society is not able financially 
to raise such a budget as would include the 
salary of the kind of preacher required at 
the Church of the Redemption. A number 
of the leading Universalist ministers of the 
vicinity of Boston have been willing to 
help the Second Society by the gift of their 
services. One man not a Universalist, 
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Rev. Newell C. Maynard, professor in 
Tufts College, was the preacher here 
Nov. 4. There is plenty of work in a 
pastorate such as that at the Church of the 
Redemption, apart from the worship and 
preaching services on Sunday, and Mr. 
Schwenk comes to the church at the in- 
vitation of the standing committee and 
of the Executive Committee of the State 
Convention to be the managing and ad- 
ministrative pastor of the church. His 
work began Noy. 5. Mr. Schwenk, with 
the assistance of Dr. Skinner, Dean of 
Tufts Schoo! of Religion, is putting on three 
special and noteworthy vesper services at 
the church. These cover the Sundays of 
Noy. 11,18,and 25. A violinist and ’cellist 
from. the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with the organ in charge of Mr. Lander, 
regular organist of the church, will give a 
special musical program, and Dr. Skinner 
will upon the three Sundays speak upon 
three of the outstanding religious leaders of 
our day—Gandhi, Kagawa, and Schweit- 
zer. These services will undoubtedly fill 
the Church of the Redemption to its ut- 
most capacity. 

Saugus has not had a regular minister 
since Rev. George H. Wood left there last 
summer to go to a new field in western 
Ohio. Now the church is ready to settle 
another man, and the choice is going to a 
student in the Theological School in Tufts 
College. At the direction of the officials 
in both Taunton and Hardwick the State 
Superintendent is placing two students, 
Mr. John Parkhurst and Mr. Henry 
Schooley, as the preachers in these places 
on Novy. 11, 18 and 25. 

It has been noted in the Leader before 
that a rather striking instance of uniting 
churches of different denominations is 
the case in Norwood. Here the local 
Methodists and Universalists have gone 
together, and their desire is to become a 
merged or united church. Owing to the 
ecclesiastical system of the Methodist 
Church there are certain difficulties in the 
way. The people of both groups agreed 
upon a certain well-known Universalist 
minister as their pastor. He could have 
had the unanimous vote of the united 
groups, but he declined to be considered. 
Norwood is assuredly an inviting field for 
a man of ability, energy, and genius, to do 
a great work. 

Everyone in the church in Chelsea, and 
the people generally in the city, regret the 
decision of Rev. C. Leslie Curtice to ac- 
cept the unanimous invitation to remove 
to Reading. On the first Sunday in De- 
cember Mr. Curtice will assume the duties 
of pastor of the Unitarian church in that 
place. 

Still another resignation which was an- 
nounced on Sunday, Nov. 11, is that of 
Rev. Crawford O. Smith, pastor of the 
Beacon Universalist Church at Coolidge 
Corner in Brookline. Mr. Smith came into 
Universalist fellowship from the Baptist 
denomination, and now he returns to his 


former Baptist associations by accepting 
the unanimous election to the pastorate of 
the Baptist church in Lexington. The call 
to Mr. Smith takes him to a church which 
has a membership of over three hundred, 
and will afford many opportunities which a 
church such as that in Brookline cannot 
offer. Ina note to the State Superintendent 
Mr. Smith writes: “I have thoroughly 
enjoyed my ministry in the Universalist 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., is arranging for 
Dec. 2 to be observed in his church as 
Home-coming Sunday, when all members 
and friends of the church are asked to 
“come home.” 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., is writing a series of short plays 
for a Children’s Hour to be given over one 
of the Memphis radio stations. 

Rev. George H. Wood of New Madison, 
Ohio, delivered the occasional sermon at 
the meeting of the Ballou Association at 
Milford on Sept. 30, and addressed the 
Miami Association at Cincinnati on Oct. 7. 


Rev. James Houghton, who is conva- 
lescent from an illness, is now visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. George Lyon, 1377 South 
Washington St., Denver, Colo. 

Rey. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro, 
Mass., is to be the speaker at the Boston 
Universalist Ministers’ Meeting at 16 
Beacon St., Nov. 19. His subject will be 
“The Foolishness of Preaching.” 


Mrs. Henry P. Forbes, long in the 
faculty circle at St. Lawrence University, 
now of Washington, D. C., is still con- 
fined to her bed in the Homeopathic 
Hospital, Washington, with a broken hip. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, was the speaker at the annual fall 
supper in East Boston on Thursday, 
Noy. 8. On Friday, Nov. 9, he addressed 
the Mission Circle of the Church of the 
Redemption, and on Sunday, Nov. 11, he 
was the preacher in Essex. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of Acton, Mass., 
preached for Dr. Albion in Framingham 
on Nov. il. 


Rev. Phillips L. Thayer of Ruthven, 
Ontario, was in Boston the week of Nov. 
5, having come for the funeral of his 
mother, who was interred at Exeter, N. H. 


Francis Ricker of the National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, is taking the 
lead in organizing a new type of men’s 
club. 


Illinois 
Urbana.—Rev. H. M. Gehr pastor. 
In mid-September the Illinois Conference 
of Methodist Churches met in Champaign, 
Urbana’s twin city, and, following an an- 
cient custom, most of the churches in the 
two cities were supplied by Methodist 


Church and am a better man for my service 
here. The spirit of Christianity which 
has been manifested by the State and 
General Convention officials through these 
most trying years has always been an in- 
spiration to me. I take this opportunity, 
therefore, of thanking you for the many 
courtesies and expressions of friendship 
which you have shown me.” 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


ministers on Sunday. Rev. C. E. Pettit 
of Macomb, IIl., spoke to the Universalists. 
The annual every-member canvass was 
held in September and showed some im- 
provement in the returns, although falling 
far short, as yet, of the budget that is 
necessary. Seven delegates from Urbana 
attended the State Convention in Joliet. 
Prof. Edward H. Waldo was elected to a 
trusteeship on the State Board at the 
meeting. The church school is faced with 
the problem of getting a superintendent. 
At present the minister is filling the posi- 
tion. The school is well-staffed. Dr. 
Frank Tubbs, formerly of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, and his wife and daugh- 
ter, Evangeline, are decided. assets in this 
important field. Dr. Tubbs speaks regu- 
larly on Sunday mornings to a class of from 
fifteen to twenty adults. Mrs. Tubbs and 
Miss Tubbs are superintendents of the 
primary and junior departments. The 
Women’s Alliance and the Men’s Club have 
ambitious plans; both have made sub- 
stantial pledges to the budget of the 
church. The Men’s Club meets once 
monthly for a dinner and lecture or enter- 
tainment, and the women meet once every 
two weeks for study or work. The Y. P. 
C. U. averages from ten to fifteen in at- 
tendance. They presented a play on the 
eve of Armistice Sunday. Other organiza- 
tions which are in process of development 
include a book club and a group for young 
women. The music is a feature of the 
morning services. A young women’s 
chorus has been developed under the di- 
rection of our organist, Mrs. Josephine 
Binyon-Clark, which improves decidedly 
the spirit of the service. Mr. Robert 
Sonderskov, ’cellist, a former member of 
the Chicago Symphony, often appears 
with a group of solos during the service. 
Best of all, the musical part of the service 
is coordinated so as to fulfill the purpose of 
the sermon. For example, when the min- 
ister’s, theme was ‘‘Religious Russia” on a 
recent Sunday, the music was chosen en- 
tirely from the Russian literature of music. 
The minister is active in the affairs of the 
community and the university. During 
November he is delivering a series of 
sermons at the Sunday Evening Union, 
which comprises the congregations of the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches. 
He is on the Social Service Committee of 
the Religious Workers’ Association on the 
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campus, and has charge of the entertain- 
ments which the different foundations are 
sponsoring in public institutions of charity 
in and about Champaign-Urbana. His 
proficiency with the violin wins him a wide 
acquaintance in the community. During 
the summer he took the second term of 
work at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Massachusetts 

South Acton.—Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, 
pastor. Sermon topics for the month of 
November: Nov. 4, “‘The Use of Fear;” 
Nov. 11, ““The Use of Doubt;” Nov. 18, 
“The Use of Anger;’’ Nov. 25, “The Use of 
Judgment.” 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
The Sunday evening services are to take 
on the form of “Community Discussions 
of Current Events.” Mr. Leining will 
sketch important news of the week with 
explanations and interpretations, and then 
provide opportunity for questions, answers, 
discussion. On Dee. 4 the annuai fair will 
be held. With the church filled to over- 
flowing with members and friends the re- 
ception to Mrs. Leining on Oct. 8 was a 
happy affair. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stevens 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Montgomery 
and Mrs. John Birdsall recently made gifts 
of two fine pianos. One has been placed 
in the parlor, the o her in the Friend ciass 
room. 

Marlboro.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The friendship dinner in recognition of the 
seventy-fifth birthdays of Rev. E. V. 
Stevens and Mr. Fred B. Parker on Tues- 
day, Nov. 20, promises to be largely at- 
tended. Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, Rev. H. L. 
Thornton, and others, are expected. The 
Protestant ministers of the city will also 
attend and delegations from the Masons, 
in which Mr. Stevens has been active, and 
the Odd Fellows, of which Mr. Parker is a 
member. The ladies of the church under- 
take to provide seats at the table for all, 
but they must know by Nov. 18 what 
reservations to make. It will be a chicken 
dinner and served for fifty cents. It is 
open to the public, and any who may not 
be able to be present fo the dinner will be 
welcome to the post-prandial features, as 
the church auditorium will be open all 
evening. Please notify Mrs. Kate D. Fay, 
23 Jefferson St., or the minister, Mr. 
Stevens. 

New York 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 9. 
The King’s Daughters and Sons held 
their a nual banquet Oct. 17 at Skanea- 
teles, with a fine attendance, after which 
the members enjoyed an evening of games 
and music as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick L. Griswold, at their home in 
Eastern Parkway. On Nov. 4, the Sun- 
day nearest All Souls Day, a memorial 
service was held for those of the congrega- 
tion who have died during the year— 
Elizabeth W. Brown, Charles S. Gross, 
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Johanne K. Spiedel, Edward G. Buchanan, 
Mary R. Stevens, Ida B. Geer, and Frank 
Gage. A large bouquet of white chrysan- 
themums graced the pulpit as a memorial 
to Miss Stevens, who had served as 
financial secretary of the church and treas- 
urer of the King’s Daughters and Sons for 
several years. Communion was observed 
and the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
C. Deming was baptized. Rev. and Mrs. 
Lyman Achenbach of Carthage, N. Y., 
are the parents of a daughter born Sept. 
24. Mrs. Achenbach was Ruth Cornelia 
Peacock of Auburn. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—The congregation gave a 
reception on Tuesday, Nov. 6, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Skeels. The Hallowe’en party broke 
all records for attendance—fully 130 
children being present. A notable gather- 
ing of all churches in the interest of Church 
Appreciation was that at the high school 
with 1,000 present and a distinguished out- 
side speaker. It was on a Sunday night. 
Rev. W. H. Skeels read the scriptures, and 
Mrs. Skeels sang a solo. The combined 
choirs of all the churches took part. 
Rocky Mount’s High School band of forty 
pieces paraded the streets before the service 
and gave an open air concert. 

Ohio 

Blanchester.—Rev. George H. Wood, 
pastor. Regular services are held now on 
the first and third Sundays of the month. 
The ladies of the church hold a public 
supper each month. The Mission Circle, 
Mrs. R. S. Kellerman president, meets 
regularly. Sunday school parties and en- 
tertainments are held every third Saturday 
evening. 

Olive Branch Church, Sinking Spring.— 
Rey. G. H. Wood, pastor. Regular ser- 
vices are held every fourth Sunday morn- 
ing and afternoon. A fish fry and quilt 
auction was held Nov. 10. The pastor will 
give an illustrated lecture in the village 
the evening of Nov. 25. 


* * 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


Did you look in vain for the announce- 
ment of the Universalist church services 
in last Saturday’s papers? Well, it was 
there, but under a new heading. 

By vote of our parish at its annual 
meeting last May our church sought mem- 
bership in the larger federation of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists known as the 
Free Church Fellowship. The local Uni- 
tarian church also applied for member- 
ship. Both requests have been granted, 
and henceforth these two local churches 
will be the representatives of this Fellow- 
ship in Rochester. To signify this closer 
relationship the First Unitarian Church 
and our own will now be listed on the 
church page of Saturday’s papers under 
Free Church Fellowship. 

While it has been said before, we re- 
emphasize the fact that this step is in no 
way an organic union or merger of these 
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two denominations, either nationally or 
locally. It is simply a federation of two 
churches sharing the same freedom from 
ecclesiastical dominion or superimposed 
authority. In short, we belong to a church 
of the free spirit—free to seek truth wher- 
ever it may be found, free to follow our 
highest revelations of goodness, free to 
serve any and every cause of human bet- 
terment and brotherhood. This is why the 
name, Free Church Fellowship, was chosen 
to describe this federation of these two 
liberal and liberated religious groups.— 
The Outlook (Rochester, N. Y.) 
* 


WHO’S WHO 


Elmo A. Robinson is associate professor 
of philosophy in the State Teachers’ 
College, San Jose, Calif. He is a minister 
in the Universalist fellowship. 

Sheldon Christian is minister of the 
Universalist church at Brunswick, Maine. 
He is a graduate of Tufts Theological 
School, and is now a student at Bowdoin 
College. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Rachel Metcalf Stoneham is the wife of 
Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, 
Mass. 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne is minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Port- 
land, Maine. 

Conard Rheiner has held Universalist 
pastorates at Waterloo, Iowa., and Nor- 
way, Maine. He is now director of the 
Easton, Penn., Labor College. 


ar 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Unitarian Historical Society has a 
number of copies of its ‘‘Proceedings”’ for 
the years 1925-1934, in sets of six pam- 
phlets, available for sale. Anyone desiring 
single numbers, or entire sets, may obtain 
them by writing to the secretary, Dr. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. A list of the addresses in 
each number follows: 

Vol. I, Part I: “How the Schism Came,”’ 
by Dr. William Wallace Fenn; ‘Notes on 
Increase and Cotton Mather,’’ by Ken- 
neth B. Murdock. Vol. I, Part II: ‘‘The 
Unitarian Churches of Boston in 1860,” 
by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr.; “The Earliest New 
England Music,” by Waldo S. Pratt. 
Vol. I, Part I: “The First Four Churches 
of Massachusetts Bay,” by Dr. Charles E. 
Park; “Thomas Goss vs. Inhabitants of 
Boston,” by Rey. Joseph N. Pardee; 
“An Harly Unitarian Society in Portland, 
Me.,” by Rey. Vincent B. Silliman. 
Vol. II, Part Il, “The Development of 
Liberal Religion in Iceland,’ by Dr. 
Rognvaldur Petursson; “The Rise of Ice- 
landic Churches in America,” by Dr. George 
F. Patterson; “Kristofer Janson: as Man, 
Poet, and Religious Reformer,” by Dr. 
Amandus H. Norman. Vol. III, Part I: 
“Liberty and Liberals Four Hundred 
Years Ago,” by George Lincoln Burr; 


ee agg 
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“Socinian Propaganda in Germany Three 
Hundred Years Ago,’ by Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur. Vol. III, Part II: “Joseph 
Priestley,” by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin; 
“Theodore Clapp,” by Dr. Henry Wilder 


Foote. 
ee 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Nov. 19, District Ministers’ Meeting, 
Exeter, N. H., morning and afternoon. 

Nov. 24, Barre, Vt., evening. 

Noy. 25, Washington, Vt., morning 
service. 

Noy. 25, Bellows Falls, Vt., School of 
Missions, evening. 

Nov. 26, Shirley, Mass., evening. 

Dee. 2, Peabody, Mass., morning service. 

* * 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
SUITABLE FOR LIBERAL 
CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 1442) 

Children’s Plays 

“The Boy They Turned Away,” Mai 
Pipes, 30 cents, Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany. A modern mystery play; two 
scenes, simple interior sets. Two women, 
two men (one for Santa) and ten to twenty 
children, one the Christ Child in rags. 
With the games and dances which may be 
included it runs a half hour. May be done 
on any church school platform. No 
royalty. 

Plays which emphasize the idea of inter- 
national good-will are ‘‘Around the World 
with Santa Claus,” and “The Whole 
World’s Christmas Tree,” both by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel, issued by the National 
Council for Prevention of War, 582 Seven- 
teenth St., Washington, D.C. No especial 
setting is required, many children may 
take part, in various national costumes, 
simply contrived; Santa Claus takes part, 
and the distribution of gifts features the 
end. No royalty. 

“The Christmas Caravan,” Edith Wa- 
then, 35 cents, Walter Baker, is a festival 
play in many scenes, all simply arranged, 
which may be done on a stage with groups 
of children. The play book includes full 
directions for staging. Children of many 
lands take part; and there are interludes 
in which puppet and marionette plays are 
acted out by the children. Songs, music 
and dances are included. It is a grand 
thing for a large school with scenic and 
costume facilities. Ends with an adoration 
when the figures of the Christmas creche 
come alive. No royalty. 


Nativity Plays 

There are many versions of medieval 
Nativity plays, originating in the cathedral 
and guild presentations of the Middle 
Ages. One of them is “A Christmas 
Miracle Play,’’? Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., 50 
cents, Walter Baker, which, while entirely 
unsuited for the chancel, might be ar- 
ranged for stage performance. A scholarly 
introduction and ample stage directions 


make the book valuable. There is a ro- 
bustness about the early scene between 
Mary and Joseph and the later scenes of 
Herod, which, while interesting as reve- 
lations of the public mind of those times, 
is probably out of place in the ordinary 
church presentation. 

It is possible, however, to take the 
Coventry Nativity Play in its original 
form, found in Everyman’s Library, etc., 
and make a play suitable for either church 
school or chancel use. The quaint English 
verse form may be retained; or the action 
arranged in pantomime form to music, 
either fitting carols or more modern 
characteristic music. 

In any case, colorful medieval costumes 
should be used; with movement stately as 
ritual, and groupings and lighting effects 
such as are seen in masterpieces of art. 
Try to keep in mind that you are making 
a thing of beauty: let the whole be a com- 
bination of architecture, painting, the 
dance, music, light, color, the spoken word 
—the homage of art to the timeless poem 
of the Divine made human. 

Copies of the Coventry Nativity Play, 
with detailed stage direction, as noted 
above, may be obtained from the General 
Sunday School Association. 

* * 


AN AUTUMN VISIT 


We had been camping in Faith House in 
late October, for two days. Such nights 
and days of glory as even our mountains 
rarely produce! An unearthly brilliance of 
moon; every sourwood ‘‘a burning bush,” 
every hickory and poplar a yellow torch; 
the oaks russet red like an old tapestry! 
One day, we climbed up Big Creek to visit 
the house and place where “Father In- 
man” lived so long and where Dr. Shinn 
came to visit, as told in “Faith with 
Power.’ The creek murmured and danced 
in the sunshine as when Rev. James Ander- 
son Inman, pioneer Universalist, a real 
“come-outer” in faith, had ridden up and 
down on his sleek black mule, to hold 
‘terms of Sunday school’ here and there; 
to preach of love unfailing, by a ford, in a 
school, or in accord with his unfailing and 
persistent custom to talk by the hour with 
neighbor and kinsfolk of the revelation of 
eternal good which he had found in his 
Bible. 

We were on our way to take for her first 
visit a great granddaughter of Father In- 
man, now the valued assistant at Friendly 
House. We wanted her to sit by the old 
fireplace before which Father Inman used 
to pore over his Bible and think out his 
sermons. We wanted her to hold the very 
Book in her hands, for it still stays in the 
old home, in the custody of a granddaugh- 
ter. Alas! the doors were locked! All 
were gone save a guardian dog. But we 
found the spring and drank deeply; we 
gazed upon the lengths of great rock wall, 
put up by Father Inman’s own hands; we 
pulled the latch-string on the detached 
kitchen door; pilfered cold corn bread and 


chicken gravy, leaving a note behind. 
We gathered apples from the ground, and 
made our way down the creek again, 
breathing in the life-giving air and lost in 
memories of this “father of the faith’ in 
whose shoes for thirteen years we have 
been privileged to rattle about. 

Resting from real physical labor by a 
gay fire in Faith House, the mind was ac- 
tive with the past and present, and most 
of all with the future of our beloved church, 
and the faith committed unto us by the 
saints in glory. How are our splendid 
young people, with faces set to a rising, 
not a sinking, sun, to know of the pioneers 
whose names are many unless they are 
told? Who will tell or who will instruct 
them from knowledge and enthusiasm at 
Ferry Beach, at Murray Grove, at Turkey 
Run, at Shelter Neck, Clara Barton 
Guild, everywhere? 

Pray those who read may help to find an 
answer. Our young people will thrill to 
the tale and rise to act upon the inspiration 
of the stories of the founders and the faith 
that still works ‘‘in high places” albeit at 
seemingly lowly and humble tasks. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* * 


SEVENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis 

The celebration began with the anni- 
versary sermon by Dr. Shutter, on Sunday, 
Oct. 21. A large audience was present. A 
historical sketch of the society had been 
previously printed, so the sermon was con- 
fined to the ‘‘Spirit of the Founders,” and 
the opportunities of today. The sermon 
has been published by the Women’s As- 
sociation. ‘Looking backward, thinking 
forward,” was the motto of the occasion. 
The pulpit flowers were furnished by Mr. 
George C. Tuttle, a grandson of Dr. 
James Harvey Tuttle, for twenty-five 
years pastor of the church. 

On the evening of Oct. 24, 250 members 
and friends of the church sat down to the 
dinner prepared under the supervision of 
Miss Bertha Rand. Sixteen of the young 
people of the church served as waiters. 
Seventy-five white candles decorated the 
tables. The unique programs, containing 
menu, list of speakers, and historical data, 
were prepared and mimeographed by Miss 
Marion A. Griffith, pastor’s secretary. 
Music was furnished by the choir, who 
sang many of the “old songs,” under the 
leadership of Harry W. Ranks. They were 
assisted by Miss Edna Lee. M. P. Satter- 
lee played upon his “‘fiddle’’ the tunes to 
which a former generation danced. 

The stage behind the speakers’ table had 
been fitted up by Mrs. Wichman as an 
old-fashioned sitting-room with antique 
furniture, including a melodeon belonging 
to Mrs. W. D. Hale and a spinning wheel 
loaned by the Misses Brewer. In one of the 
side rooms, Mrs. E. J. Edwards and Mrs. 
C.P.Fortner had arranged pictures of “‘old’”’ 
Minneapolis and of the ‘“‘old’’ families of 
the church. In another room, Miss Edna 
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E. Towler, resident director, had placed an 
exhibit of work done by the children of 
Unity Settlement. Both of these exhibits 
attracted much attention. 

Many picturesque costumes of an earlier 
day were worn by hostesses and guests. 
The rooms were made bright by flowers 
sent by Mrs. Frank T. Heffelfinger, whose 
father, Frank H. Peavey, was for many 
years a member of the board of trustees, 
by Mrs. Charles D. Velie, whose father, 
Judge Martin B. Koon, was also a member 
of the same Board, by Mrs. Albert C. 
Cobb, and by Mrs. E. H. Mazey. 

Our good neighbors, Dr. Harry P. 
Dewey of Plymouth Congregational, 
Dr. Clair E. Ames of the Minneapolis 
Church Federation, Dr. George Mecklen- 
berg of Wesley Methodist and Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
brought greetings and inspiration. Dr. 
Mecklenburg spoke particularly of the 
leadership of the Church of the Redeemer 
in liberal thought, and declared that other 
churches of liberal tendencies had just 
about reached the point where this church 
stood forty years ago. The invocation was 
made by Rev. R. Homer Gleason of 
Rochester, and Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
assistant pastor, read a few extracts from 
the numerous letters and telegrams of 
congratulation received from friends and 
distant members. One of the most 
notable of these was from Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, president of the National 
Federation cf Women’s Clubs. Letters 
were also read from Drs. Etz, Perkins, 
Adams, Lowe, Brigham, Ward, and many 
others. 

At the close of the program a bouquet of 
flowers was presented to Mr. Barclay 
Cooper, the only survivor of the original 
meeting, Oct. 24, 1859, in recognition of 
his long years of loyalty to the church; 
and a silver vase, filled with red roses, was 
given Mr. Albert C. Cobb, in appreciation 
of his services as president and member of 
the board of trustees. Messages of sym- 
pathy and good cheer were sent to mem- 
bers who were ill or absent from the city; 
also, a vote of thanks to the daily papers of 
the city for the generous space given to the 
Jubilee. The following appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star, editorial, Oct. 22: ‘Of 
the numerous churches in the city which 
have attained venerable age, few have 
seemed more deeply in the bosom of the 
community, more respected and revered 
for their long years of service, than the 
Church of the Redeemer, now celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. Not a small 
portion of this warm feeling is due to the 
rare personal charm of its pastor for so 
many years, Dr. Marion D. Shutter. The 
Church of the Redeemer, one of the 
Loop’s oldest landmarks, has watched a 
city grow from crude infancy to proud 
maturity, and over that long period has 
kept its own beacon constantly burning. 
Its week of birthday celebration j brings 
more than casual congratulations from 


the community it has served seventy-five 
years.” 

The great occasion ended with the sing- 
ing of the late Prof. Emil Oberhoffer’s 
arrangement of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” 
and Tennyson’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
which he had dedicated to the Church of 
the Redeemer and its pastor. 


> * 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles, 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rey. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* Ox 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1934 

Noy. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* OK 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting of the Massachusetts W. U. 
M. S. will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Nov. 22. Morning session at 10.30, 
afternoon at 1.30. Luncheon tickets at fifty cents 
may be reserved of Mrs. Philip H. DeLong, 8 Elm- 
wood St., tel. 4-6049, before Nov. 20. 

The church is on Pleasant Street opposite Chest- 


nut. To reach it from Union Station take cars 
marked June, Tatnuck or West Tatnuck. Only a 


few minutes walk from bus station. 
cy ED 


NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. - ‘ 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 
x * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Francis 
Randall. Letter of license as lay preacher (for three 
years) renewed to Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Letter of transfer granted to 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl to Vermont, Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl to Vermont, Rev. E. L. Houghton to New 
York. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 

Oct. 29, 1934. 


Obituary 
Rollin M. Adams 


Rollin Marsh Adams was born in Bethel, Ver- 
mont, May 24, 1858, the son of William R. and 
Eudora (Davis) Adams, and died in Brookline, 
Mass., Nov. 5, 1934. 

His father’s family were among the founders of 
the Bethel Universalist church, and his mother’s 
father, Rev. Samuel A. Davis, was a well known 
Universalist minister. Coming to Boston when a 
young man, he attended the Columbus Avenue 
Church (Second Society of Universalists), of which 
Dr. A. A. Miner was then pastor, serving for a num- 
ber of years as an usher in the church and secretary 
of the Sunday school. 

He married Cora E. Parker of Boston, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Parker, and grand-niece of 
Dr. Miner. She died in 1903. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Adams was in 
the grocery and provision business in Boston, re- 
tiring about ten years ago on account of ill health. 

Funeral services were held on Wednesday, Nov. 7, 
conducted by Rev. Crawford O. Smith of the Beacon 
Universalist Church, Brookline, and he was buried 
in Forest Hills Cemetery beside his wife. 

Surviving are one son, Rollin Parker Adams, 
three sisters, Miss Nellie M. Adams, Miss Florence 
I. Adams (of the Leader staff) and Miss Stella E. 
Adams, and three brothers, William D., Harry E. 
and Arthur A. Adams, all of Brookline. 


G. Forrest Martin 


Dr. G. Forrest Martin, one of the leading surgeons 
of Lowell, Mass., and a prominent Universalist, died 
at the Lowell General Hospital Sunday, Nov. 4, 
1934, at the age of seventy-two years. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Gertrude Hunter 
Martin, one daughter, Mrs. Marion Teeson of South- 
bridge, two grandchildren, one sister, Mrs. David 
Proudfoot of Cambridge, and one brother, Frederick 
Roy Martin of New York. 

G. Forrest Martin was born Dee. 10, 1862, at Ma- 
son, Warren County, O. His parents were John 
Douglass and Carrie Taylor Martin. The family 
moved to Lowell in 1871, and he was educated in 
the publie schools there, graduating from the Lowell 
high school in 1879. His medical education was ob- 
tained at the New York Homeopathie Medical 
College and Flower Hospital in New York. Through- 
out his life, Dr. Maitin maintained his medical and 
surgical knowledge by constant attention to every 
modern development. 

He began his general practice at Skaneateles, 
N. Y., where he remained from 1890 to 1894. Since 
then he was a resident of Lowell and attained pre- 
eminent position in general practice there, as well as 
in surgery, to which he gave special attention in later 
years. He became a member of the medical staff 
of the Lowell General Hospital, and later was its 
senior surgeon and served as president of the staff 
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for a number of years. In 1913 he became also a 
trustee of the Lowell General Hospital, and gave 
constant and faithful and detailed service to its 
development. 

In like measure Dr. Martin gave service to the 
state as a trustee of the Massachusetts State Infirm- 
ary at Tewksbury. He was chairman of the board of 
trustees since 1923. He was also chairman of the 
Lowell Cancer Commission since 1926. He served the 
city as a member of the Board of Health in 1909 and 
was its chairman in 1910. He was a member of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, the Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Medical Society, and was its 
president in 1915. He was also a member of the 
Massachusetts Surgical and Gynecological Society 
and served a term as president. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, the Middle- 
sex North Medical Society, and a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

In matters other than medical and surgical, Dr. 
Martin gave unstinted public service. He was a 
member of the School Committee in 1894 and 1895. 
During the war he served as a member of the Lowell 
Committee on Public Safety, organizing this com- 
munity to be ready for any medical or surgical 
emergency. He was a charter member of the Lions’ 
Club. Hardly a public movement requiring unself- 
ish personal service came up during his long years in 
Lowell without finding Dr. Martin answering the 
eall for service. ; 

He was a member of the Lowell Chamber of 
Commerce, a trustee of the Central Savings Bank, 
and a 33rd degree Mason. 

Dr. Martin was a lifelong Universalist, for years a 
member of the First Universalist Church, then of 
Grace Church. From 1910 to 1926 he was an active 
member of the board of trustees and during that time 
often acted as moderator. 

In all the trying periods of the church he took a 
leading part in facing the crises and solving the 
problems. Active loyalty was his outstanding char- 
acteristic. 

He lived his faith and was proud to affirm it in 
public. He was always present in church as often as 
his busy practice allowed. The high esteem in which 
he was held by people of all race and faith was shown 
in the attendance at his funeral in Grace Church, 
which was packed to the doors. 


Mrs. A. F. Shinn 
Elizabeth Worthington Martin was born at West 
LaFayette, Ind., June 12, 1868. Her parents died 
when she was a small child, and with a brother and 
sister she lived in the home of an aunt and uncle, 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rock. When she was seven- . 


teen years old she went to Hoopeston, IIl., where 
soon afterwards she joined the Universalist church. 
She was an active member of that church as long as 
she lived in Hoopeston. On Jan. 4, 1888, she was 
married to Asa Franklin Shinn, in a Methodist 
church at Talbot, Ind. Soon after her maniage she 
and her husband went to Leigh, Nebr., where they 
lived three and one-half years. They then returned 
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to Hoopeston, where they lived till they moved in 
1914 to Goodman, Wis., where Mrs. Shinn died 
Sept. 25. 

Besides the husband there are three children, 
Frances M., at home, Forrest S., at Aurora, IIl., 
and Mrs. Fern R. Courtney of Chicago; another 
child, Floyd N. died in infaney. Mrs. Shinn’s 
brother, John A. Martin, survives. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church at Hoopeston, Rev. S. Howard Smith of the 
First Presbyterian Church officiating. 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 

$10,752 5 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rubbers, 


something every woman needs, so made that 
ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
shoes. So compact they can be carried in a 
purse. Sold for goc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 

Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
and official position. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-H Watertown, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN © 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to ca)! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortabie, quie! 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It ix lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, in luding 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste; 
St., Boston. 

Fcs the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


THE FINEST CIFT 
FOR FRIENDS gS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY ‘ 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch - 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCR, Litt. D., 


tranklin, Mase 
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Grackling 


After an immense amount of trouble, the 
vicar of a country parish succeeded in 
reconciling two old women who had been 
quarreling for years. He even induced 
them to meet under the vicarage roof. 

In his drawing-room they shook hands, 
After an embarrassed silence one of them 
said: 

“Well, Mrs. Tyler, I wish you all you 
wishes me.”’ 

“An’ who’s saying nasty things now?” 
snapped Mrs. Tyler.—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 

* * 

“But, my dear,” bleated the poor little 
henpecked husband, “‘you’ve been talking 
for half an hour, and I haven’t said a 
word.” 

“No,” snapped his wife, “you haven’t 
said anything, but you’ve been listening 
in a most aggravating manner, and I’m not 
going to stand for it.””—Border Cities Star. 

* * 

“Mr. Dempster was known for his fine 
character for five years, while minister of 
a local church; but, he has since moved to 
San Francisco and has entered politics. 
He will speak to us this evening on the 
way out.” (From introduction of home- 
town candidate for Governor.)—C. M.V. 

* * 

Farmer: ‘An’ how’s Lawyer Jones do- 
ing, doctor?” 

Doctor: “‘Poor fellow, he’s lying at 
death’s door.” 

Farmer: ‘‘That’s grit for ye; at death’s 
door, an’ still lying.’”’—Toronto Globe. 

oe * 

Traffic Cop: “Now, miss, what gear were 
you in at the time of the accident?”’ 

Demure Miss: “Oh, I had on a black 
beret, tan shoes, andatweed sports dress.” 
—USS Arkansas Arklite. 

®o% 

A speaker at a by-election meeting 
asked his audience: ‘‘Are you Englishmen 
going to take all this lying down?” 

“The reporters are doing that,’”’ someone 
shouted.—Huachange. 

* * 

John Loughran of Providence, R. L., 
was injured in a leap from the second to 
the third floor in City Hall.— Newark 
paper. 

* a 

It begins to look as if the only way to 
silence Huey Long is to elect him Vice- 
President.—R. C. in the Springfield Union. 

* * 


Some women have good husbands; 
others married the men they wanted.— 
Pen and Ink. 

* * 

Well, what are housewives going to do 
about the thirty-hour week?— Nashville 
Tennessean. 

* * 

Why should we be broad-minded, when 
the vogue runs to stream-lines?—Toledo 
Blade. 
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Get Ready for Christmas Now! 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover 
America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 
New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 

The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert ren 
America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 

The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 
Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 

My Own Story, Marie Dressler a: 
What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps : 
Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison : 

You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 
Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 


Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 
Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 


Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 

Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 

New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 

Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 

Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 

Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 

So Red the Rose, Stark Young : 

The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 

Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 

Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 

The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 

The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 

Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 

Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


$3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.75 
4.00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.25 
2.50 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. Also ‘‘Na- 
ture Cruisings,’’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
‘“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 


El MMNON NAA 


16 Beacon Street ®, soe at 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 
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